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Madame 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST OUT. 


CHARLOTTE ACKERMAN! 
A THEATRIOAL ROMANOE. 


Founded upon interestisg facts in the life of a 
young artist of the last century. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 


OTTO! MULLER, 


TRANSLATED BY 


Mrs. Ohapman Ooleman & her Daughters, 


the translators of the 


MULBACH NOVELS. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, - 


822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Catalogue sent to any addre 


Ceorge Routledge & Sons, 
416 Broome Street, New York; 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF 


George MacDonald’s Great Novels. 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” 
“The Seaboard Parish.” 


Cloth. Each $1.75. 
They are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 


12mo. 


Pink and White . 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Of moral and religious Litefature for 
the family circle no book has appeared of 
late that is likely to meet with a more fa- 
vorable reception than this. All the pe- 
culiarities and excellencies of Dr. Hall’s 
pulpit ministrations may be found in 
these Papers; opulence of illustration 
combined with simplicity of language and 
reason less lighted by fancy than warmed 
by fervor. The work is prefixed with a 
striking likeness of the author.—EVENING 
Post. 


PAPERS FOR HOME READING, 
By Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


lelegant 12mo volume, with portrait by Ritchie. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘““SPARKLING JEWELS.”’ 


By KNOWLES SHAW. 


pabpeth worker will 
th this Aah doz. A single 


ae i Ma y- cents b 


AD FIDEM; 


r, PARISH EVIDENCES, OF THE BIBLE. 
By author of “Ecce Colum” and ** Pater Mundi.” 


late Rev. Albert Barnes: “I rejoice 
ant God 2 raised upin the author of * 
lum’ one qualified to meet the unbelieving science 


‘mark in the estre 
AD FIDEM. $1.50. 


PATER MUNDI. iemo., 
ECCE BCELUM. 135. 
Bither book sent free “Ot postage on receipt of 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols. 
Senes, 10 vols.. now ready, 
= best 8.8. books ever offerea to 


— post-paid. on receipt of price. 


The People’s Vade Mecum. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with 
nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings on 
Wood. By Wm. G. Webster and 
Wm. A. Wheeler. 


This volume embraces a careful selection of more 
than 18,000 of the most important words of the 
language. The introduction contains, besides the 
Pictorial Lilustrations, Tables of Money, Weight 
and Measure, Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Pro- 
verbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 
&c.. &c.; making altogether the most complete and 
useful pocket companion extant. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and bound in three differ- 
ent styles. Cloth, 75 cts.: flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, 
gilt edges, $1. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Bishop Stevens’ Great Work. 
The Parables 
PRACTICALLY UNFOLDED, 


Should be ~ the household of every Christian and 
the hands of all, old or youn Ele- 
peper. han somely 


illustrations. 
want good agen 
this great work. 
ply at once to 


J. M. STODDART & 
Neo. 734 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
G100D AGENTS for THE GUIDE 


» + TO HEALTH, by Dr. HALL. Selling faster 
than any work in the fie Ag 


H. N. McKINNEY & CoO., 
16 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 


FARMING for PROFIT 


A new IMustrated Hand-book for ra, young 
GEO. E. of O 


ts, male or Bon rg to canvaas for 
Liberal inducements made. Ap- 


is is the King of 
ooks. For proof of this send for parwaeee and 
testimonials from arm cul- 


tural J is and complete in de- 
ent pertain Farm . ENTS 
WANTED rorywhere. & CO., Pub- 


lishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for Libraries aiven and Cata- 
logues supplied: 


OLD FASHIONED BOY.”’ 
The Third Edition in pross. Have you read it? 
Sold everywhere. Price $1.50. 
WILLIAM BS. EVANS & CO., 
740 Sansdon Philadelphia, 


| Circulation 130,000 Copies. 


 Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine 


For July, 1871. 


CONTENTS : 


The Mount Cenis Railway and Tunnel. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Mount Cenis Railway : The 
Devil’s Ladder.—Map of Italy and the Alps 
Rail on a Curve.—Centre-rail Br 

The Road on the Edge of the Cliff.—Covered 
Way, near the Summit.—The Descent, italian 
Side.—Fort Essilon and the Devil’s Bridge.— 
The Air Pipe.—Section of Tunnel.—The Affusto 

and Perforators. Section of 
lery.—Cross Section of Gallery 


Poet and Painter. | 
The United States Nawal Academy. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Officers’ Row.—Rear of the 
Junior Buiiding.—The Spar-Deck.—The Hern 
don Monument.—New uarters, with Naval 
Monument.—Dress Parade.—Naval Academy 
Grounds.—The Armory. Seamanship Room— 
Gunnery-Room.—Gun- k.—The Naval Ob- 
servatory. 


Along the Florida Reef. (Concluded.) 


TLLTSTRATIONS.—Cup Coral and Brain Coral. 
eenthias ; Sea-Anemone on the Back of Crab; 
lia.—The Bos’n discomfited. —Surgeon- 

Aplysia; Octopus, or Sauid.—Diogenes, 
he it. —Tropical .—Caulerpas 
on the Sea-Bottom 


The Recovery of J erusalem. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Gallery at Golden Gate.— 
Jerusalem.—Arch of the Ecce Homo.—Plan of 
Jerusalem.—Shaft sunk.—Wilson’s Arch.— 
Voussoir of an Arch fallen through Roof of 
Rock-cut Canal.—Sectional View, showing the 
Debris.—Passage in the Wall of the Haram Are- 

na.--Examining characters on the Wall.—Lamps 
belonging to the Early Christian Era.—Remains 
of Ancient Pottery. 


Put-in-Bay. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. ae: — Perry’s Bat- 


tle-Flag.—The Bu Place.—Perry’s Look- 
out, Gibraltar Island, Put-in-Bay. 
Anteros. 


By the Author of * Guy Livingstone.”’ (Concluded.) 
Music in the Night. _ 

The American Baron, 

By the Author of ‘*‘ The Dodge Club,” etc. 


Chapter XVIII. ‘‘ He saved my Life.”’ 
Chapter XIX. Jealousy. 
Chapter XX. The Baron’s Woes. 
Cnapter XXI. Aneventful Journey. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—"‘ I watched him.’’—‘‘ But I 
saved her Life.’’—The Procession across the 


When this Old Flag was New. 
By R.H. Stoddard. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Old Flag. — e long, 
long Years we | When out York- 
town marched, with solemn Ste yy — 

Men married Women then.’’— : And eneral 
Muster-Day.’’—"*Beneath whose sturdy Blows.”’ 
wane Keels were laid. wnich soon to goodly 

essels grew.’’—* Where bioom the Orange 
Groves, d grows the Su Sugar r-Cane.’’—"* And 
thin the Schools of Cod.” Be hind the slow 
Ox-Carts.’’—"* They built a House of Logs.’’— 
**When near Indian drew.”’ God less 
the dear old F! 

The Saddest of all is Loving. 
Anne Furness. 
By the Author of ** Mabel’s Progress,”’ etc. 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 
The Spectre from Etba. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Snuffiing out Boney.—Cor- 
sican Blood-Hound.—Reception at Elba.—The 
Congress at Vienna in great Const@rnation.— 
Louis XVILI. climbing the Mat de Cocagne. 


The Story of a Handkerchief. 
Ctimate of the Lake Region. « 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Isothermals for July.—Iso- 
thermals for January.—A Brood of Lakelets.— 
A nearer View. 


My Two Lime-Trees. 

By tbe Author of *“‘ John Halilax, Gentleman.” 
Queen Louise of Prussia. 

Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Editor’s Literary Record. 

Editor’s Scientific Record. 

Editor’s Historical Record. 

Editor’s Drawer. 


The Forty-third Velume of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
commenced with the June Number. Each Num- 
ber of HARPER’S MAGAZINE contains from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. more matter than a 
single Number of any other monthly periodical 
in the world. 


TERMS for Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar. 


Magazine, One Copy for One Year..............$4 @ 
Weekly, One Copy for One Year..... 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year.............-- 400 


Harper’s Weekly, and Har 
for one year, $10 00; oF nay two for 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


National Sunday-School Teacher. 


To accommodate small schools that are discon- 
tinued in winter, we will send five copies of the 
“Teacher” and thirty sermon Papers—from July 
to November—for §&5.75. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB.CO., 
CHICAGO. 


END 35 cente foras men copy of J. P. WEB- 
STER’S excellent bbath-Sehcol Music Book, 


THE SICNET RIPG. 


Containing the “ Sweet By-and-B ad oth 
y.” and er 


LYON & Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 


EO. E. 


PUBLISHED. 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


1. 
Oliver Optic’s New Story, 


UP THE BALTIC; 


Or, Young America in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. 
One handsome i6mov. volume, Illustrated. $1.50. 
This is the first volume of the second series of 


AMERIOA ABROAD. 


2. 
Elijah Kellogg’s New Book, 


The Young Deliverers 
Of Pleasant Cove. 


16mo. Lllustrated. $1.25. 
The demand for the books of this author is 


eart, commending 
them as not only highly p Pm ng. but ‘positive 
mora! aids in ne instraction of you 


3. 
Mad. Schwartz’s New Novel, 


The Wife of a Vain. Man. 


By MAD, MARIE SOPHIE SCHWARTZ, author 
of **‘Gold and Name,” “ Birth and Education,” 
“Guilt and Innocence,” &c. Uniform 1n style 
and price. Paper $1, cloth $1.50. 


A Breezy Number. 


Oliver Optic's Magazine for July. 


Oliver Optic’s New Story, 
BIVOUAC AND BATTLE; or, The Struggles of a 
Soldier. 
Commenced in this number. 
Elijah Kellogg’s New Story, 

THE SOPHOMORES OF RADCLIFFE; or, James 
Trafton and his Bosom Friends. 
Commenced in this number. 

Sophie May’s Popular Story. 

THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER. Continued. 


Oliver Optic on Yachts and Yachting. 
of Yachting. Vacation 
a, &c., 


Price $2.50 per annum ; 25 coute a number. 


Yacht 
‘Petro- 


*,.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 47 & 49 Greene 
&t., NEw YORK. 


Messrs. HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
25 Bond St., New York, 
Publish this day: 


AROUND A SPRINC. 


By GUSTAVE DROZ. Translated by MS. 
. paper. 75 cts. 

“Written with just that art which sadeeme the 
most ordinary from mon- 
place asterpiece of fiction, ‘on le 
oor ge thetic. We AT not give an anal sis of he 
novel which it is so nay ? to get, but shall contept 
ourselves with praising its great merits.’’—[ Nation. 


“Interesting from the bestaning tothe end. Por- 
traiture of character, Gonceee on of persons, dis- 
section of motive, pictures of life in = ” among 
the mountains, conversation, dialo evelop- 
ment of plot, are all excellent.”—[(G 


““M. Droz appears to combine al) the merits ‘0 
grace,and vivacit with that 
= thos that is sometimes child makes French 

vels so while his is not vitalized 
‘the frivolity moral corruption which be- 
long to so many writers of his nation.”—[ Boston 


GERMAN OONVERSATION TABLES. 


A New Method for Teaching German Conversation 
in Classes, with Copious Notes. 


By AUGUSTUS LOLLEMAN, Teacher of German 
and French at the Grand Rapids High School. 


12mo. Boards. 4 cts. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 


Special] attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


Eas Vv 
Good work highest if desired. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
Popular Literature and Science. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 
THE JULY NUMBER, 


Commencing a New Volume, 


CONTAINS: 


I. HALL. A Poem. Illus- 
rated. By Hester A. Benedict. 


Il. nasevueue BEAUTY. By J. W. Palmer. 
CHAMBERS. By James. Grant 


ilson. 
IV. VERNAL PICTURES. A Sonnet. By Paul 
H. Hayne. 
V. 4 PROVENCE ROSE. Part i. A Novelette. 
(Concluded.) By “ Ouida 
rd ru 


Vil. WAGMAN OF WAGMAN’S LODE. A 
Western Sketch. By David G. Adee. 


Vill. RAMBLES IN PRUSSIA. Part 
Ill. By Stephen Powers. 


IX. FRIGHTENED TO DEATH. A Story. By 
Margaret Hosmer. 


x. LIBRARIES. By Edward C. How- 
and. 


XI. AB INITIO. A Poem. By George H. Boker. 


Part 1V. By B. Donba- 
van 


XIll. MONTHLY GOSSIP :—An Un 


wit 
the Battlefield of Sedan; Letter 
me, etc 
XIV. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
XV. SERIAL SUPPLEMENT, “ ROOKSTONE.” 
Part V. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 


TERMS :—Yearly Subscription, $4. Single Num- 
ber, 35 cents. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid, to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MISS HAE NES 
DE JANON 


Heopesttelt inform their friends and the public 
that their 


|} English and Boarding and Day 


hool, 
for young ladies and children, 
No, 10 Gramercy Park, 
(East Twentieth street,) 
Will Re-open ~ September 


Riverview Milita itary A Academy, 


Location ; scener equalled ; 


convenient; — ers hi 


West Business, for Collen. or for 
Point, Che Naval Acad 


emy. Address OTIS 
ISBEE, A. M., Principal and Prossietor. 
Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Applicants for admission to Williams College will 


be examined on Tuesday, June 27th, at 9 A.M.,in 
Alumni Hal}. 

There will be another examination at the same 
place on Wednesday, August 0th; and private ex- 
amination will be given to those who cannot con- 
veniently be present on either of these days, on 
apovlication to the President. 

ecuniary will be given all young 
men of character and ability who may 
MARK OPKINS” President. 


Divinity School, 


Oo are 
be sent on ap ica 
tion to Prof OLIVER 8ST RNS, D.D., or t Prof 

E. J. YOUNG, Cambridge, on 


Misses Porter and Champney 


SCHOOL, Old Mass. 
Fall Term will commence on Wed aps 
Sept. 13th, wh ror circulars and particulars 
ess the Principals. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gene 
Cones in he State. $4 pe 


an 
mitted at any 
JOSEP 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE RONKONKOMA 
LAKE HOUSE, 


(RONKONKOMA, L.,) 


is now open for the reception of boarders; 48 
miles from New York. Good bathing. boating, and 


Address as above, Suffolk Co., Long Island. For 
references or further particulars apply toJ.B. ForRD 


224 St., 


Only One Hour from New York. 
In the Beautiful Valley of Northern N. J.! 


NGTON HOUSE built 
and now furnisbing by A. 1. Stewart & Co., 
raaf & Taylor, ready for uly ist. 
Large rooms, fine views, generous table, spring 
gas, penne. and every comfort and con- 
nience. tel on a hill-top, two minutes from 
Demarest ‘Station, between lewood and Nor- 
wood, in full sig 


b N. Chambe 
York offce: Room . No. 2 Park P 


Vineland, N.J. 


ANTHONY & KENN EDY. Propeietors. 


fishing, Table, house, and surroundings first-class. - 


& Co., 27 Park Place, or H. DUNLAP, bth Ave. and | 


4 i 
2 J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place. } ee | 
q 
of | 
the first series have been sold, and the present =i 
pearances indicate that ‘‘UP THE BALTIC’’ will 
excel in popularity either of the others, it being 
: the first book written by Oliver mt tay since his re- 
| ee turn from visiting the places herein described. 
| | 
| 
q oe steadily ee mone We are in constant receipt of 
; communications from parents and others hav ' 
ai 
pubMention of the works f this 68 
¥ this country) almost unknown author, has demon- 
q ee strated the sound basis upon which her popularity 
, : is founded in her own country. Her works are in 
ee the eeee degree dramatic and romantic, yet 
truthful to nature and moral in tone and tendency. ; 
| CC With, each new issue the sale of her works has | 
trations, will be ready July ist. Price $1.50. 
== 
tional test is required of Professors or Studentsa. 
fresh, bright Music ; the words are time. Address, for’Catalogue. 
q 
3 
G & CO., Booksellers, Cincin- Palisades. Stabling for horses. Beaut drives. 
number anc SEW Sc per doz. ay boos gent on receipt ofits 
7 Address the Pub 3 Brom@elé Street Boston. | price. Write tu them if Jou ever want books. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


¥ol. IIL, No. 25. 


DRY GOODS. 


STATIONERS. 


W.K. PEYTON, 


272 and 274 BOWERY, 
Is NOW OFFERING 
At Creatly Reduced Prices, 

A LARGE STOCK OF 

Black and Celoared Silks, 

Japanese Silks, 

Black Iron Grenadines,~ 

Silk Chain Serges and Epinglines, 

French Printed Jaconets, 

french Printed Organdics, 

Fancy Summer Dress Goods, 

Alpacas, Bombazines, Crapes, 

Lace Points, and Sacques, 


LADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES, 


In Silks, Grenadines, epplins. Organdies, Lawns, 
and Linens. 


ALSO, 


An extensive assortment of LA DIES’. GENT’S, and 
CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, HOSIERY, 


and GLOVES. 


PEYTON, 


272 and 274 Bowery. near Houston stre-. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard. 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 
ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 


Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 
Moquettes, 


Wiltons, 


Velvets, 


Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOK LYN, L. I. 


H. MACY. 


A fine assortment of 
D VELVETS, 


EAL 
FRENCH SCOTCH IDERIES 
EMBROIDER uF ED LINEN HAN RCHIEFS, 


HOUSE KEEPING AN DS, BOOKS FURNISHING 
GOODS, FANCY GOOD KS8, &c., 

At Pri 
4th street 6th avenue. 


Li BS One PMotiar—aA pair of Paris Kid Gloves, 
r, shade, or size—two buttons 25c. extra. 
For 4 Gne D ollar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


For. ‘Que Dollar—tThe latest style Ladies’ Lace 


per Oue Dollar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkerchief. 
or One Ladies’ Nissson silk Tie 


will be b 
sent PLMES E. MCNALLY & CO., 
mporters, 349 Broadway and 28 White St. 
also supplied. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SORIBNER'S MONTHLY, 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


PHILADELPHIA. By J. T. Headley. 
numerous Illustrations. 

JAUNTS INJAYAN. By W.H. Hallock. Mlus- 
trated. 

THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. A Fourth of July 
Story. By Edward Eggleston. Illustrated by Vic- 
tor Nehlig. 

SAMPSON’S RIDDLE SOLVED—The Lion-Cup 
vs. the Lion-Cub. By R. W. Wright. With Illus- 
trations. 

BACK-LOG STUDIES. By Charles Dudley War- 
ner. A Winter Theme for Summer Reading. One 
of the most delightful articles that has ever ap- 
peared in the Monthly. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION, By Horace 
Bushnell. An Essay, done in such pure English, 
and with such delicacy of touch, as to invest this 
Politico-Economic theme with all the nore of 
story. 

A FETE-DAY AT MALMAISON. By Miss 
Louisa Bushnell, is a charmingly told story of a 
day abroad. 

A PLEA FOR CHINESE LABOR, by an Ameri- 
can Housewife (Abby Sage Richardson), is a dis- 
eussion of the Help question, of special interest to 
Housekeepers. 

The Short Stories are, 

MY HUSBAND’S FIRST LOVE, EDSON’S 
MOTHER, and THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

POEMS :—“ Under the Elms.” Miss M. A. Hop- 
kins. “A Tartar Love Song.” By R. H. Stoddard. 
‘“‘Oe@sar Rowan” (in dialect). By Thomas Dunn 
English. 

In “ Wilfrid Cumberniede,”’ we have more love 
making between Wilfrid and that tantalizing Miss 
@iara, and more doubt and gloom from the morbid 
Charles. 


ETCHINGS :—‘‘ Up the Aisle; or. Nell Latine’s 
Wedding.” By George A. Baker, Jr. Illustrations 
by Miss Ledyard. If the reader will turn back to 
the Etchings of the December number, he will fina 
the story of the engagement. 

The Editorial Department for the month is spe- 
cially varied, able and interesting, There are 

“‘ Three Pieces of the Woman Question,” *‘ Rather 
a Slim Religion ”’ (concerning a religion too broad 
for a church door), ** Louisville School Reform,” 
“The Legal-Tender Decision,” &c. 

** Home and Society ”’ has something to say about 
Weddings, Midsummer Eve, &c. 

“The Old Cgbinet” talks of Page's Christ, The 
Gipsy Camp, and moralizes over Orange Peels. 

The departments of “Culture and Progress 
Abroad,”’ and “ Culture and Progress at Home,” 
wili be found of especial interest this month to the 
religious world. 


$3.00 a Year—30 Cents a Number. 


With 


Phoebus W. Lyon & Co., 


ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 
| BLANK BOOKS, 


STATIONERY, 


AT WHOLESALE, 
637 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


(2 We respectfully invite the attention of busi- 
ness men to our enlarged business, including now 
all kinds of STATIONERY and PRINTING. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Steel Pens. 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of action of these Pens are owing to a pe- 
culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 
care taken in their manufacture by the most 
skilled and experienced workmen in Europe. 
They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUITL than anything hitherto invent- 
ed. 

te” SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely 


inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 24 CENTS. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 0O0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New york. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &c., &c. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea. 


son by THORNE & CO., 
36 Front St., New York. 


GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee, 


Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 
Also 25 & 60 ® Decorated Tin Cannisters. 


Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 
[er Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade, 


233. 235, & 237 Washington St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


‘Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 

ower pricesthan any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 


UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to C!ub Organizers. 
THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
$1 AND 33 VESEY ST., 


P.O. Box 5#438.) NEw YORK. 


AT RETAIL, 


INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ORE, 


Premi received on 
from ist Jan. to 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
lst January, 1870 


No Policies have on Fire issued upon Life 
Risks disconnect- 
w 


8. 
ed off from Ist 7m 
uary, 1870, to 31st Deceliber, 1870. ....... $5,302,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period. +++ $2,253,500 39 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,... $1,063,263 57 

Aseote, viz.: 
ork 


fhe Co | the 
United States and Sta 


Loans secured by stocks, and otherwise, 00 
eal Estate and Bonds an oO 217,500 00 
and sundry notes claims 
due the Company, estimated at........ .352 
Premium Notes and Bills 2,080,915 % 


Total Amount or ASSCLS.ce- $14,183,983 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits: will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
ill be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 


for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 
A dividend of 'Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Yourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


JOUN D. JONES HENRY K. BOGERT, 
Desi, DENNIS PERKINS, 
H. H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
Colt, JAMES LOW 
m. C. C. A. HAND, 
LEWIS CURTIS, B. J. HOWLAND, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, BENS. BABCOCK, 


B. MINTURN, 

W. BUTNHAM, 
‘REDERICK CHAUNCEY, 


R. WARREN WESTON, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 


Winitam BE. Dopar, 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 

: ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 und 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 

Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays\ Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 

States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 

Registering, or Countersigning Certtficates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 

and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 

may take charge of and Manage their separate 

Property. 

The Company is a Legal Deqgositary for Moneys 

paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Seerctary. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is intended for instant use. A cup of delicious 
chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. For 
invalids it isa most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & COMPANY. 29 Cortlandt S8t., and 
ean be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at the family grocery establishment of PARK 
& TILFORD. 921 Broadway, or 112 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, ' 
RANGES, 
FRENCH GAS LOGS, : 
PIRE SOREENS, Ete. 


TROY BELLS. 


BLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
YY, N. a large assort- 
f Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
“Bella constantly on hand and mace tv order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durabie 
ae. used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 


Tilustrate4 Catal aque upon appli- 
cation JONES aco. 
109 Dearborn Street, “Chistes” Illinois. 


of ten years 


One-ten 
pa interest 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


The Contral New Jersey Land Improvement 
Company 

OFFER FOR SALE, 

On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 


AT 
NNE, FANWOOD, 
BERGEN POINT, PLAINFIELD, | 
ELIZABETH, DUNELLEN 
ROSELLE SOMERVILLE, 
WESTFIELD, CLIN 


LAND the acre. Also, fine FARMS, improved. 
P of pronerty can be seen at this 
& of road offers a inducements 
to ersons dositinn a of the Comp 
wee y at the of e Company, No. No. 119 Liber- 
ne gent. 


a jorge HOU LOTS at 
Newark, N. J., for SALE or to L 


1,500,000 ACR ES 


Richest - Farming. leads in the World, 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLEBS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 


om 8 oftere s Company are m 

within 20 miles of each Tide of the vrond exten ding 

170 miles along the NEOSHO VALLBY. the richest, 

Gnesi, a! and most inviting valley for settlement in 
e 

eso of the labor required at the East in the 

apeates re of farms will insure here double the amount 

of cro 

PR CE OF LAND.—8?2 to $8 per acre; credit 


me 
TERMS oF SALE.—One-tenth down at the 
time of —— ase. a payment the second year. 

th every year after until completion of 
or further information, 
ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 

Land Commissioner, 
NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


m 
Btoamboat, Court-House, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Manufacture a superior qoality of 7. Acad- 
ime, r-Clock, 


re copper and tin, mounted 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
SORIBNEB & 00., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


"Address ,and SELY & KIMBER 


LA 
59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Forniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
following Statement 


. $5,270,690 09 


2,155,723 64 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ...$7,426,413 73 


Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) | 


|HANOVER FIRE 


1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


INSURANCE CO. 


(INCORPORATED 1852. 
Office, Equitabie Buitiding, 


CASH ASSETS, oyer $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-querters of the Net Profits. Agenctes 
in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AN OLD AGENT tre: 
“I have never pre- 
sented anything for 


sale that met with the approval of the entire read 
ing coramunity as nearly as does HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S CHRISTIAN UNION. Sorry I did not 
work for it sooner. Think it the best business for 
canvassers ever offered by any firm,to my knowledge.’ 
All of Harriet Becher Stowe’s great , from Nov 
12, 1870, and superb steel engraving GIVEN 
AY. Agents making money; lists 
growing immensely. Address 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Pince, N.Y. 


REV. DR. HOWARD OROSBY’S 
Life and Works of Jesus. 


Of this great Work, so elegantly made, so simple 
in — and so deeply interesting, the lead- 
ing Editors and Scholars of the coun- 
try the HIGHEST 
It is at once 


A COMMENTARY, 
A HISTORY, 
A BIOCRAPHY 


Of Sublime Interest and Inestimable Value, and 


A Work for Every Bible Reader, 
And FSPECIALLY ADAPTED to the use of 
Sunday-school schviar and ‘ieachers, 


Circulars gone Description and Testimonials, 

sent to all whoa 

A Splendid Guava Volume with more than 100 
Fine Illustrations. Price $4.50. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York. 


Business Without Capital. 


Enterprising Ladies and Gentlemen can now es- 
tablish themselves as Local or General Agents in 
ony part of the United States or British Provinces, 
tor any of our new and forthcoming works = the 
Subscription Department of Messrs. JAMES R. Os- 
Goon & Co. Two exeellent books for Summer can- 
vassing are just ready. and others nearly completed. 
Address for particulars, terms and territory, H. A. 
BROWN & CO., 144 Tremont street, Boston, 8. 


wae AGENTS 


Triumphs ‘of 
Enterprise, 


BY JAMES PARTON. 

A New Book, 700 octavo pages, well illustrated, in- 
tensely interesting, and very instructive. Exclusive 
territory given 


Our Terms are the most Liberal. 


Apply to us, and see if they are not. 
A. 8. HALE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NTERPRISING Agents and Peddiers for our 
NEW CULINARY PRESS & STRAINER combined 
for pressisg and straining all kinds of Fruits, Ber- 
ries, Vegetables, Lard. Meats, Cheese, etc. 
Three sizes from *3 to $10. €0,000 already sold ina 
few localities. Circulars free. LITTLEFIELD & 
DAME, 102 Wash. St., Boston 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
COD IN HISTORY. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 

and startlin Gheorige. Treats on livin 
recent events. Reviews il ono BILITY and the 
WAR FRANCE. Re 


store 
terrible abuse into which it oy fallen 
G T CHANCE, controls the that Re. 
demption is the Gol e 


J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 
37 Park Row, or 148 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


Aedes WANTED for the Best Selling 


Books ished 
75 Bleecker St., one door west of Broad wey 
New York. 
$2 50 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8S. M. SPENOER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


We want ageits to canvass our new 
| illustrated newspaper, merica 


G 
Hartford. Conn. 


lustrated tion 
HISTORY OF THE 


AGENTS WANTE 


D’Aubigne’s Great Work. 


Great 
eformation. 


New edition, re C1¢ in one volume, at popular 
prices. Buy it, read and lear: what INFALLIBILITY 
means. It should be in every Protestant Family 
throughout the land. Send for sample circular, 
with illustrations. §¢2~ Unusual commissions to 
Ministers and experienced . nts 


FLINT 
No. 268. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$75 to $250 per month, overs male 


to in- 
= tfoduce the GENUINE RO. OMMON 


“c> ma ces the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every sec- 
Pa ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can. 
Ot be pulled without tearing it. We pa 

gents from 7250 r month and ex- 


= penses, or a Ba bd from which twice that 
CS amount can be made. tee ts SECOMB & 
ton, h, Pa.; St. Louis, 


CO., Bos 
Mo., or Chicago, Ill. 
GENTS nf. NTED (Male or Female) for the 


QvAlready Sole, 
Address Hartford, Conn. 


M: BET 
NicHOLS. Chicago, Il. 


for **Convent Life Un- 
by Edith O’Gor- 


Agents Wapte 


man, escaped whose d 


isclosures are thrilli 
and startling. CONN. PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, 
 ACENTS ! READ THIS! 


We will pay agents A SALARY OF 830 per WEEK 


end expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell, 
our new and WAGN inventions. 


—Horse and outfit furnished. 


nes sent 


ERLY, Troy,N 


Send five P. O, Stamps for Catalogue. 


NER & OO., Mich. 
$375 aine. 


OVELTY CO., Saco, 


| FINE SWISS AND AMERIOAN 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, | 
SOLID SILVER WARE. 


SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &e. 


Chickering & Sons. 
Pianos on Hasy Terms of Payment, 


We have issued a Catalogue—a supplement to our 
regular issue. dated April 15th, 1871, which is in- 
tended to represent at a glance the Styles and 
Prices of the different ways in which purchases 
can be made. 


Heretofore our business has been conducted 
upon a strictly cash basis, but we have had so many 
applications from parties wishing to purchase an 
instrument of our make upon [Instaliments, and 
having unusual facilities for extending and increas- 
ing the product of our manufactory, we have been 
induced to adopt this system of Easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, following,the plan of the great European 
manufacturers, whereby hundreds of persons to 
whem it would be very inconvenient to pay the full 
price of an instrument at once, will now be enabled 
to buy @ First Class Piano, having a year’s time in 
which to pay for it. 

We print both our Lowest Cash Prices and the 
Piices when Bought on Time, the latter augmented. 
only enough to cover us for loss of interest, &c. We 
require no further security than simply a lien upon 
the Piano until the payments shall be completed. 

We adhere strictly to the rules adopted by us in 
our Catalogue of April, 1869. We have but One 
Price for our Pianos when sold for Cash. We 
charge no Fancy Prices, for the purpose of making 
Large Discounts. Our prices are as low as they 
possibly can be to insure First Class Work, and the 
Best Quality of materials used in every branch of the 
busmess. 

Pianos sold upon the monthly payment syscem 
are warranted in the same manner as those sold 
exclusively for Cash,and a written guarantee will 
be given with each instrument sold. 

Persons intending to purchase Pianos are invited 
to compare our prices and terms with those of 
other makers or dealers before deciding. 


Send for a Catalogue giving full particu- 
lars. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 East 14th St., New York. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 

Send for a Circular, with Testimonials, ete 
(Formerly DUBOIS, STODDART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.}] Address 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between llth and 12th 
‘streets, New York (City. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. BERRY & COQO., 


789 Broadway, corner l0th Street. keep a fine agsort- 

mont of Pianos or Melodeons. for 
at prices, torcash. Their 

DAVIS 

stock 


os are unsurpassed. 

a RB Pianos and Melodeons is very 

fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 
Payments and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
get a good bar 


x superb. Fou conan? gain 
DUNHAM & 
Manufacturers 


PIANO FORTES. 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUY: ORGAN; the 
Organ inthe PL\ MOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 

f any bund of ins ruments of all 
8, in every part oi the country, and of all denom- 
inations. 


Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


A. Great Offer. 481 Broadway, 
NO 


will dis ot ONE 
DEONS. and ORGANS of six first-class “makers, 
including Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING 7 MONTH, or will take a small 
balance in ‘monthly or quarterly 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


HORACE WATERS 
Nn. Y., 


Oppostte Court H 
and finest Ho 


e Jargest te] in eat; 
Was rot opened tothe 


AND 
— 
| 
AMES BRYCE, WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
| 
| sits light; that God is in History, and 
all History has a unity because Godisinit. These 
grest truths huve been overlooked by ey all . ; 
istorians. God does control in the affairs of na- a 
tions and for His glory. Our plan insures large : 
invalids, etc., light work, it is a rare 
chance. Address, for informatio 
AMERICAN PUB 3 
|) 
a 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $15. licensed and 
warpamted for Sve-years. We will 
| E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 4 
farm and OLBer oO : 
og 
4 
4 


ON. 


Vor. IIL, No. 25.] 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, 1871. 


([Waore No. 77. 


A LETTER FROM FLORENCE NIGHT- 
INGALE. 

HE following letter from Florence Nightin- 

gale was written in acknowledgement of a 

certificate of honorary membership in the Mis- 

sionary Society of the Puritan Congregational 
Church, in Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Lonpvon, May 5, 1871. 


Sir: To your request of April 17th for a letter, 
I reply : God bless you and the “ Puritan Sunday- 
school Society ” of Brooklyn. 

I write as soon as itis possible. I thank them 
most heartily for their kindness in giving me by 
a certificate the right of Christian fellowship with 
them. Usually I deprecate such membership for 
myself, thinking that I have no right to have 
my name where I cannot give my work. Tome, 
so overwhelmed with business that for eighteen 
years I have never had, but twice, one weck’s hol- 
iday, and a prisoner to my room, from illness, as I 
am and have been for years, it is difficult even 
to write a letter of acknowledgement, so that I 
seem ungrateful. And yet, [am not ungrateful for 
the fellowship so freely and so kindly offered, 
while mine was desired in return. 

I wish them and you God-speed with all my 
heart and soul, both at your Sabbath-school at 
Brooklyn and yeur missionary work in India and 
the Sandwich Islands. 

_ You know the story of the child who was busy 
knitting a vest for our “Lorp Curist,” for a 
birthday present for Him; and when she found 
out that it could not be given to Himself, begged 
that it might be given to the “least” of the “ Lord 
Christ’s little brothers” (in allusion to the verse 
whica she had beep taught). I cannot wish a bet- 
ter wish to your younger members, or, indeed, to 
all your members, older or younger, than that they 
may be giving to the Lord Christ in the persons 
ot His “least little brothers and sisters,” both at 
home ‘and abroad. May we always, all of us, re- 


member that it is our highest comfort, our blessed | 


privilege’ that we may give to Himself in the 
least, member of His flock, and that all the world 
is His flock. 

I Would" say to your Society, Pray for me, but 
pe féf the alone, but for all who in this year 

of judgment and desolation in Europe, at this 

Sion (one of the most calaniitous times of our Eu- 
ropean life), are suffering, starving, and dying. 
Oh, pray for all! And I am sure it will please 
your Society to learn (for are we not all brothers 
andsisters in the United States and in Old En- 
gland—of one family and of one tongue?) how their 
English relations, the subjects of our Queen, in all 
climates and in all longitudes—not by any means 
only the rich, but the whole mass of hard-working, 
honest, frugal people—have contributed every 
penny they could so ill spare. Women have given 
the very shoes off their feet, the very suppers out 
of their children’s mouths, to the poor sufferers in 
this awful war—not of their own creed—not of 
their own thinking or way of living at all—but in 
the freest spirit of Christian charity, all have giv- 
en, every man, woman and child above pauperism. 
So general a collection among the “working class- 
es” never has been, not even for our own Patriotic 
Fund. Poor congregations of all kinds—“‘Puritan” 
chapels in my own dear hills of Derbyshire, Na- 
tional Schools, factories, poor negro congrega- 
tions in the West Indies; in London, ragged- 
school children, who, having nothing to give, gave 
up their only feast in the year, that the mon- 
ey might be applied to the orphans in the war, 
‘‘ who want it more than we.” London Dissenting 
congregations, without a single rich member, who 
sent their large collections ; poor working women’s 
parties, who made up warm clothing for the suf- 
ferers in that frightful winter campaign, and re- 
fused to be paid for it; and then the children 
making their little birthday presents for the “ Lorp 
Curist,” for Him to give to the children made 
homeless and well nigh hopeless by the war. 

“They have been to us like Providence,” said 
one French district, left utterly destitute by the 
tide of war—of the English and American gifts 
which reached them and saved them almost from 
despair. For well we know how many contribu- 
tions came from America. Thus they gave to the 
sick and the suffering of whom they knew noth- 
ing, but by hearsay—gave knowing that they 
should receive nothing again, gave to replace in 
otherwise ruined homes, as far and as fast as pos- 
sible, populations of utterly devastated villages, 
some of the most industrious in the world, and 
whose market gardens were the finest in Europe. 
Gardens and homes laid waste, even the kitchen 
pots and pans gone; tools, cows, horses, seed-corn, 
all gone—the very floors and wood-work of their 
shattered houses carried away for fuel, by-the en- 
emy. To enable these poor people to return to 
their work, to their forrfier lives, as quickly as pos- 
sible, was of course the object. And they gave, 
not of their superfluity, but actually of their ne- 
cessity. This is true missionary work—helping for 
God’s sake, for pure love of Him and of the fellow- 


creature, never seen, never to be seen, till we all 
meet to part no more. 

I can write no longer, I must ask you to accept 
this, not as what I would say, but as the expres- 
sion of my sympathy and fellow feeling and good 
wishes. 

I, too, have been working for India—for now 
twelve years that she has scarcely ever been out 
of my head—but principally in the way of trying 
to mend the physical habits and sanitary neglects 
of the stations and people, without which there 
can be no civilization worthy the name, no true 
progress in higher things. 

I will, with your permission, send you some pa- 
pers of mine on the subject, addressed to India, 
but as they will have to be torn out of Blue Bodks, 
whieh you would not care to have, I musi ask 
your kind indulgence for them. 

Once more, God bless you. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
Richard P. Clark, Esq., New York. 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 
BY ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


HE sight of parishioners asleep in their pews 

is by no means encouraging to a preacher, 
nor is it very edifying to the rest of the congre- 
gation. It is an exhibition which is not improved 
by the numbervf the participants. An occasional 
sleeper may serve to point a homily on the weari- 
ness of the flesh and encourage wakeful hearers 
in their well-doing. But when the practice be- 
comes general, the pews suggest a lesson to the 
pulpit which can hardly be ignored by the most 
complacent of preachers. He may wonder at the 
result, but he cannot shut his eyes to it like his 
drowsy flock. He may attribute it to their stu- 
pidity rather than to his own deficiency in anima- 
tion or zeal, and mourn the perverseness of na- 
tures that turn stimulants into opiates. He may 
deplore their self-satisfied sanctity or sluggish 
indifference, and long for excited sinners instead 
of stagnant saints. Better a storm of remorseful 
fervor than the dead calm of devotional apathy. 
Or he may conclude that this state of things is to 
some extent of his own creation, that his head or 
heart has become narcotized, that his sermons are 
soporific, that his delivery is drowsy, and thus 
having ascertained the cause, he will be the bet- 
ter able to apply a remedy. 

In the olden time sleeping in church was s0 
common that measures were adopted to prevent 
it, Some of our English ancestors went so far as 
to make testamentary provisions for the purpose 


of keeping the congregation awake after they 


themselves should be sleeping their last sleep. 
Thus John Rudge, of Tryseell, in Staffordshire, 
in his will dated April 17, 1725, bequeathed twenty 
shillings a year for the employment of a poor man 
to go about the parish church during sermon-time 
to keep the people awake, and keep dogs out of 
church. The way in which the testator’s wishes 
were carried out was striking and effecttve. The 
“poor man,” intrusted with this duty, went round 
the church with a long stick in his hand and stirred 
up the sleepers somewhat as the keeper of a men- 
agerie—that “ great moral exhibition,” to use the 
felicitous language of the play-bills—stirs up the 
sleeping beauties of the show. The treatment 
was skillfully adapted to the requirements of each 
case, and was regulated by the relative position 
and importance of the various offenders. A well- 
to-do land owner overcome by excessive heat, or 
eating, or a dull sermon, or suffering from all 
these troubles together, would receive a firm but 
gentle tap, but the rude bumpkin required more 
vigorous admonition. In some churches consider- 
ate discrimination was shown in the treatment of 
sluggards of the gentler sex. The staff used by 
the beadle to stir the sleepers had at one end a 
fox’s brifsh to gently tickle the faces of the 
females, while the other end was provided with a 
knot for the purpose of smartly rapping the heads 
of their male compeers. 

A writer in *“‘ Notes and Queries” describes the 
process which he witnessed in the church at Dun- 
church many years ago. He said arespectable look- 
ing man with the air of a church-warden stepped 
stealthily up and down the nave and aisles of the 
church, and tapped several sleepers with his wand 
so effectually as to break the oblivious spell and re- 
call them to the realities of life. Then he mounted 
with wary step into the galleries where a loutish 
looking young fellow, evidently a farmer, sat 
with his mouth open and his eyes closed, on one 
of the front seats. The official marked him for 
his own, and after fitting the fork on the end of 
his wand to the nape Of the offender’s neck, gave 
him a violent push. The serenity with which the 
victim submitted to this treatment showed that 
he was used to it, and the rest of the congregation 
also took the usage in good part. Nobody re- 
garded it as an infringement of the liberties of 
church-goers, or dreamed of applying for a sum- 
mons on account of the assault. 


Some serious-minded persons, unwilling to post- 
pone till their own eyes were closed in death the 
opening of those of other people, devoted in their 
life time some of their worldly possessions for 
this object. 

In “ Edwards’ Remarkable Charities” mention is 
made of a direction.in'the deed of Richard Dovey, | 
of Farmcote, that a room in one of the cottages 


therein granted should be reserved for the use of 


a poor man of the parish of Claverly, to whom 
eight shillings a year should be paid for awaking 
sleepers and whipping out dogs from the church 
during divine service. This provision was faith- 
fully carried out for many years. 


kt is curious to consider the various aati 
adopted by ministers to prevent the church from 
becoming a dormitory. Some have reasoned with 
the sluggards, while others have threatened to 
call their names, and have actually done so. Some 
have tried whispering, and others loud speaking ; 
some have cried Fire, and others have stopped 
short in their ministrations. Dr. Young, the au- 
thor of “ Night Thoughts,” is said to have sat 
down and wept at the sight of a sleeping sinner. 
Bishop Abbot, under similar circumstances, con- 
tented himself with reading from a Greek Testa-| 
ment. Dean Swift delivered a sermon on the 
subject, taking for his text the fate of the young 
man Eutychus, Acts xx. 9, who, having slumbered 
under the long preaching of Paul, fell down from 
the third loft and was taken up dead. He re- 
marked that the accident which happened to the 


‘young man whom tbe Apostle restored to life, had 


not been suflicient to discourage his successors, 
because men, knewing that modern preachers 
may exceed Paul in the act of putting men to 
sleep, are also aware that they “ do extremely fall 
shart of him in the working of miracles,” and are 
therefore cautious to choose safer places for 
taking their repose; preferring to trust their de- 
struction to a miracle than their safety. The 
Dean’s. sermon was so forcible and witty that it 
must havo kept the drowsiest of the congregation 
awake during its delivery. A well-known literary 
man lately told the writer that when a boy he 
heard his father, a country clergyman in Maine, 
thus reprove the sleeping farmess of his flock, 
“You don’t nod over your hoes, and you shan’t 
nod over my sermon!” This remark uttered in 
an unusually loud voice roused for the time the 
recreant rustics, even if it did not harrow their 
feelings. | 
Although sleeping in church is not so general 
nowadays as to require the vigorous measures 
formerly employed to prevent it, yet it is by no’ 


means uncommon. The effect of a dull sermon iu 


lulling the senses of some people—opium, as 
Swift reminds us, being not so stupefying,—may in 
extreme cases be the result of physiological neces- 
sity, the force of which would be admitted by the 
strongest advocates of Free Will. But these 
cases are few and far between, and there are 
probably not many persons who, after vainly 
trying other remedies, could put themselves to 
sleep by merely recdlling a dull sermon, as 
Southey, in “ The Doctor,” says he did by think- 
ing of Dr. Torpedo’s Divinity Lectures, which 
were more efficacious than the whole tribe of nar- 
cotics. Curiously enough, Southey’s experience 
has been referred to as authority by several med- 
ical writers on the subject. 


The practice of sleeping in cburch is coriiaialy 
not to be justified by the plea of ministerial dull- 
ness. The object of attending places of worship 
is not amusement, but moral and religious in- 
struction, and if a person is animated by a de- 
vout spirit, the solemnity of the subject will com- 
pensate any shortcomings in the manner of pre- 
senting it from the pulpit. And a decent regard 
for the sacredness of the occusion, or for the feel- 
ings of others, should prevent slumber, if it does 
not inspire devotion. Asa well-behaved person 
would not go to sleep ata dull party, there is no 
reason why he should doze under a dull sermon. 
Moreover, attendance at church will be of small 
benefit if it is not imbued with the religious 
spirit. A man can’t get to heaven in a sleeping- 
car even if the conductor is a clergyman. 


But there is something to be said on the other 
side. Stupor in the pews does not justify lifeless- 
ness in the pulpit. No minister has a right to be 
dull. He cannot expect to excite interest in 
others if he does not exhibit it himself. If the 
inspiration of his great themes is not sufficient to 
give life to his discourse, he should cultivate those 
graces of composition and delivery which will go 
far to supply the deficiency. The act of popular- 
izing religious truth and of impressing the veri- 
ties of the Gospel on the hearts and consciences 
of men, is more important to the preacher than 
the profoundest theologic lore. Valuable as the 
latter is, it is inefficient in pulpit ministrations 
without the former. If clergymen did not, as 
Sydney Smith says, “callin the aid of paralysis 
to piety,” laymen who go to worship would not 
remain te sleep. 


STATE SECRETS. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D. 


HE quarrel which the Senate has had with the 
Washington reporters for the Tribune, and in 
which it has been beaten, is discreditable not only 
to that august body but to the United States. It 
seems to be the general conviction that the Senate 
placed itself in an untenable position, and has 
been compelled to retreat not without some de- 
gree of ignominy. 
A treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States had been agreed upon by the High Com- 
missioners of the two Governments, and was con- 
fidentially communicated by the President to the 
Senate for ratification. Of course it had passed 
through the Department of State, and had been 
seen and handled by some officials there. I as- 
sume that a copy of it had been putinto the hands 
of the printers under a strict injunction of secrecy, 
and that a considerable number of eompositors 
and proof-readers had been employed in setting 
up and correcting the forms for the press. Cer- 
tainly if this had not been done before the treaty 
was sent to the Senate, it must have been done 
immediately afterward, for the question of ratifi- 
cation could not be fairly considered without a 
printed copy of the document in the hands of 
every Senator. 

What happened? If I remember correctly, it 
was this. The treaty which had been communi- 
cated to the Senate in secret session was published 
the next morning in the New York Tribune. Natur- 
ally the Senators were, one and all, indignant; 
and the first consequence was that the attention 
of that body was diverted from tbe question of 
ratitication to the investigation of the treachery 
by which the document had been prematurely 
published. When the 7ribune reporters had testi- 
tied that their copy of the treaty was not obtained 
from any member of the Senate nor from any of 
its officers or employés, they seem to have given 
all the information which the Senate had any 
right to demand, for they had exculpated every 
person responsible to the Senate. They might 
have said, “If we are chargeable with the breach 
of any law, we demand a fair trial] in a court of 
justice; or on the trial of any other person 
charged with a definite offense, we are willing to 
give such testimony as may be lawfully demanded 
of us; but, as citizens, we protest against this 
inquisitorial proceeding, and abide the conse- 
quences.” Such an answer would have been simply 
an assertion of their rights as citizens. But, in- 
stead of this, they chose to stand upon the sup- 
posed immunities of their profession. They re- 
tused to tell who gave them a copy of the treaty, 
because, forsooth, they could not do so without 
compromising ‘ their professional honor”’—which 
was about as respectable as if a man found with 
stolen goods in his possession should refuse to tell 
where he got them—because of its being a point 
of honor in his profession not to betray the secrets 
of his customers. Admitting that the conflitt re- 
sulted ignominiously for the Senate, I cannot 
think that the result was much less ignominious 
fur the recusant witnesses. 

My object, however, in adverting to the affair 
at this late day, is rather to inquire what law the 
publishers of the Tribune violated in getting 
possession of that State secret, or in divulging it, 
and whether there ought to be any law in such 
case made and provided. Did their agents at 
Washington commit any crime in procuring a 
copy of the treaty and sending it to be published ? 
If they stole it, or hired somebody to steal it for 
them, they committed a crime—just as if they had 
stolen a thousand dollars of greenbacks from the 
Treasury Department. But if the Secretary of 
State assumed the responsibility of giving them a 
copy (which I do not believe), Iam not aware that 
he violated any statute in so doing. If any one 
of the Commissioners—or any clerk, either of the 
High Commission or of the State Department be- 
trayed the confidence reposed in him, he did a 
very dishonorable thing, and knew that if de- 
tected he would be dismissed in disgrace, but I 
know not that he made himself liable to any other 
penalty. If a workman in the _printing-office got 
possession of a copy and sold it to the purveyors 
for the Tribune, his act might perhaps be judi- 
cially construed into theft—and the newspaper 
men who profited by the transaction might be 
found guilty of receiving stolen goods—but the 
question remains whether the publication of a 
State paper confidentially communicated by the 
President to the Senate, and supposed to be ex- 
clusively in the possession of Government, was 
acrime. The copy may have been obtained dis- 
honorably, or even criminally ; but was there any 
violation of law in printing and publishing it ? 
The defense of the newspaper men, in all such 
cases is, that a treaty, in proportion to its import- 
ance, is a matter of public interest, and that they 
instead of being blamed, ought to be commended 
and rewarded for their “ enterprise” in outwitting 


the thi saan and obtaining a surreptitious copy 
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for publication. Is this valid defense? In other 
words, ought there to be, in any case whatever, 
confidential communication from the President to 
the Senate, or from any one officer or department 
of the government to another? Or—for the prin- 
ciple is the same in all cases supposed to require 
secrecy—ought either House of Congress to sit 
with closed doors on any occasion? Andif the 
Senate attempts to exclude reporters from any of 
its sessions, does it not become so much more the 
duty of reporters to find out, by all possible 
methods of eaves-dropping, what is said and done 
in the secret session? Has the President a right 
to hold a private consultation with the Heads of 
Departments in his own cabinet? If he should 
find an “enterprising” correspondent, note-book 
in hand, listening at the key-hole, and should in- 
continently kick him down stairs, would that be 
an outrage on the rights of the press? Mrs. 
Poyser, in Adam Bede, says of a rooster that he 
“thinks that the sun gets up to hear him crow.” 
Have those men grasped the true theory of the 
universe, who think that nothing exists, or has a 
right to exist, for any other purpose than to be re- 
ported in the newspapers ? 

One question more. Admitting that there may 
be, legitimately, Government secrets; that the 
negotiation of a treaty must sometimes be con- 
ducted confidentially from its inception to its con- 
clusion ; that the President may make a confiden- 
tial communication to the Senate; that such a 
communication may properly be discussed in 
secret session; and that to steal State secrets and 
divulge them is not the part of a good citizen, 
but is, rather, a dishonorable thing, be it ever so 
“enterprising ;”—does not the impunity with 
which the most important State papers are sur- 
reptitiously published, and with which lying re- 
ports of speeches said to have been made by con- 
spicuous Senators in secret session are published 
by unscrupulous journals, at the hazard of plung- 
ing the country into war,—indicate the need of 
legislation? If there had been a law to punish 
by afine of from $5,000 to $50,000 the man or men 
who should publish, without authority from the 
President or Senate, a treaty not yet ratified, the 
proprietors of the Tribune would probably have 
spared themselves the expense of hiring some- 
body to steal that treaty for them, or at least to 
commit a disgraceful breach of trust. If there 
had been a law to inflict condign punishment on 
the man or men who should publish a report 
(whether true or false) of words spoken by a 
member of Congress in secret session, the pro- 
prietors of the Herald would hardly have dared 
to publish, as coming from the lips of Senator 
Sumner in debate, the words which being imme- 
diately telegraphed across the ocean, were quoted 
in the British Parliament to prejudice the ratifi- 
cation of a treaty on which the peace of the world 
is depending. 


MY WIFE AND I; 


OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ** Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—( Continued.) 
(Eva Van Arsdel to Isabel Convers.] 


My Darling Belle :—I have been a naughty girl 
- to let your letter lie so long. But my darling, it 
is not true, as you there suggest, that the bonds 
of sisterly affection, which bound us in school, 
are growing weaker, and that I no lenger trust 
you as a confidential friend. Believe me, the 
day will never come, dearest Belle, when I shall 
cease to unfold to you every innermost feeling. 

And now to come to the point about this Mr. 
Henderson. Indeed, my love, your cautions are 
greatly mistaken. It is true that, much to my 
surprise, he has taken a fancy to visit quite in- 
timately at our house, and has made himself a 
general favorite in the family. Mamma, and 
Aunt Maria, and all the girls like him so much. 
But, then, you must know he is generally set 
down as Ida’s admirer. At all events Ida and he 
are extremely good friends; and when he calls 
here he generally spends the largest part of the 
evening in her sanctum ; and they have most edi- 
fying conversations on all the approved modern 
topics—the Darwinian theory, woman’s rights, and 
everything else you canthink of. One thing Lad- 
mit is a little peculiar—he notices everything that 
Tsay in conversation—I must own. I never saw 
such an observing creature. For example, the 
first evening he was at our house, I just acci- 
dentally dropped before him the remark that I 
was going to early morning services in Lent, and 
would you believe it?—the next morning he was 
there too, and walked home with me. I was the 
more astonished, because he does not belong to 
the Church—so one would not expect it, you know. 
He is a member of the Bethany Church himself, 
but he seems delighted with our services, and 
talks about them beautifully—as well as our rec- 
tor could. I really wish you could have heard 
him! He seems to have such an earnest, thought- 
ful mind ; and what I like in him is, that he never 
flatters, and talks that matter-of-course compli- 
mentary nonsense, that some men think is the 
thing to be talked to ladies; neither has he that 
way of talking down to one, that superior men 
sometimes have, when they are talking with us 
girls. I read somewhere this sentiment—that we 


4 


‘kind of conversation they address to us—and if 


aj|this is sol ought to be flattered by the way Mr. 


Henderson talks to me; for I think he shows quite 
as much anxiety to find out my opinion on all 
subjects as he does Ida’s. You will, perhaps, 


think it rather peculiar if I tell you that ever| 


since that first morning he has been as constant 
at the morning services as I have, and always 
walks home with me. In this way we really are 
getting quite intimately acquainted. Now, Belle, 
don’t put on that knowing look of yours, and 
intimate that there is anything particular in all 
this, for there is not. I do assure you there is not 
a bit of nonsense in it. You would be perfectly 
astonished to hear how gravely and philosophically 
we talk. We moralize and philosophize, and as 
Jim Fellows would say, “come the high moral 
dodge” in a way that would astonish you. 

And yet, Belle, they wrong us_who are called 
fashionable girls, when they take for granted that 
we are not capable of thinking seriously, and that 
we prefer those whose conversation consists only 
of flattery and nensense. It is mainly because I 
feel that Mr. Henderson has deep, serious purposes 
in life, and because he appreciates and addresses 
himself to the deepest part of my nature that his 
friendship is so valuable to me. I say friendship 
advisedly, dear Belle, because I insist upon it that 
there can be friendship, pure and simple, between 
a gentleman and a lady; in our case there is 
“only this and nothing more.” 

How very teasing and provoking it is that there 
cannot be this friendship without observation and 
comment! Now I am very careful to avoid any 
outward appearance of special intimacy that 
might make talk, and he appears to be very care- 
ful also. After the first day at morning service 
he did not join me immediately on going out of 
church, but went out at another door and joined 
me at the next corner. I was so thankful for it, 
for old Mrs. Eyelett was there with her sharp eyes, 
and I know by experience that though she is a 
pillar of the church she finds abundance of leis- 
ure from her devotions to watch all the lambs of 
the flock; and I am one that everybody seems to 
keep specially in mind as proper to be looked 
after. If I only speak to, or look at, or walk with 
thejsame person more than once, the airy tongues 
of rumor are busy engaging and marrying me. 
Isn’t it horrid? I would not have old Mrs. Eye- 
lett get anything of this sort into her head for 
the world; it’s so disagreeable to have a thing 
of this sort get toa gentleman when he knows 
there is no truth in it; and the world has 
condescended to interest itself so much in my 
fortunes that it seems dangerous for anybody to 
be more than civil without being set down as an 
aspirant. 

The only comfort there s in being persistently 
reported engaged to Mr. Sydney is that it serves 


of the old fable of the fox who would not have the 
present swarm of flies driven off lest there should 
come a new one in its place. How I wish people 
would let one’s private affairs alone. HereI must 
break off, for there is company down stairs. 


Wednesday Eve. 
I have let this thing lie some days, dear Belle, 
because there has been so much going and coming, 
time has flitted away. Mr. H. has been at our 
house a good deal. I have made a discovery about 
him. He has a beautiful cousin that he thinks 
everything of—“ Cousin Caroline ”—and she is a 
very superior woman. So you see how silly all 
your suggestions are, Belle. But, after all, now, 
between you and me, quite by ourselves, I must 
wonder what it is about me that seems to affect 
him so. For some reason or other, I can see that 
he always watches me. When he is apparently 
most absorbed talking with Ida, I can’t drop my 
crochet-needle but he knows it; and if I 
want even to make a change in my embroidery 
frame, he seems to feel it by intuition, and be on 
hand in a minute—yet all without a word said. 
Then he always remembers everything I say, and 
has a great way of beginning conversations just 
where they were left off, as if he had been dwelling 
on them in the mean time. Iam perfectly certain, 
whenever I am in the same room with him, 
that he is always watching me. We seldom talk 
together when others are present, or there is much 
company ; and yet I often catch his eyes, and feel 
very often that he is looking at me, when he 
seems to be talking with some one else—can’t you 
feel when people are thinking about you? I think 
youcan. There is a sort of electrical effect—a 
something by which you cannot help knewing it. 
And I know that Mr. H. thinks a great deal of me, 
though he makes no professions. Mind you, now, 
I don’t say he is in love, or any such nonsense. 
For aught I know he may be engaged to this cousin 
Caroline. I believe she is coming to New York, 
and I am just wild to see her. You know I want 
to see if I shall like her. She must be just the 
thing for him; and I hopeI shall like her. Ida 
thinks she shall. Aunt Maria, who wants to por- 
tion off the fate of mortals, has made up her mind 
that Mr. H. must be an admirer of Ida’s; and in 
short, that they are to be for each other. 
Ida looks down on all this sort of thing with her 
placid superiority. She has a perfect contempt for 
it, so very perfect that it is quiet. She does not 
even trouble herself to expressit. Ida likes Mr. H. 
very much, and has a straightforward, open, hon- 
est friendship with him, and doesn’t trouble her 
head a bit what people may say. 
Saturday Morning. 


may know the opinion people have of us by the 


We are all busy now about Easter decorations. 


Fellows are coming to-night to tea to help us car- 
Ty our — to church and get them up. 


to keep off other reports, and I sometimes think | 


We have ordered no end of flowers, and are going 
into adornments on a great scale. We press all 
hands in that we can get. Mr. Henderson and Jim 


Monday Morning. 


Iam so tired. We were up nearly all night Sat- 
urday, and then at the sunrise service Easter 
morning, and services all day. Beautiful! Lovely 
as they could be! But if one bas» good time in 
this world, one must pay for it—and lam all tired 
out. 

Mr. Henderson was with us through all. But 
after all I am beginning to think that —— well, I 
am not so certain asI was that there is nothing 
but friendship. One thing seemed to me quite 
strange. I dropped my glove among some flowers, 
while I was busy putting up a wreath of lilies, and 
I saw him through a bower of hemlock trees walk 
up to the spot, and slyly confiscate the article. In 
a moment I came back, and said, “I dropped my 
glove here. Where can it be?” The wretched 
creature helped me search for it, with every ap- 
pearance of interest, but never offered to restore 
the stolen goods. Now what do you think of that? 
It was all so quiet—so private. You know, gen- 
tlemen often pretend,as a matter of gallantry, 
that they want your glove, or a ribbon, or some 
such memento; but this was all so secret. He evi- 
dently thinks I don’t «know it; and it must be be- 
cause —— Well, Belle, what should you think 
about it? Eva. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ENCHANTMENT AND DISENCHANTMENT. 


URING a month after Easter, I was, so to 
speak, in a state of mental somnambulism, 
seeing the visible things of this mortal life through 
an enchanted medium, in which old, prosaic, bus- 
tling New York, with its dry drudgeries and un- 
interesting details, became suddenly vivified and 
glorified ; just as when some rosy sunset floods 
with light the matter-of-fact architecture of 
Printing-House Square, and etherealizes every 
line, and gilds every detail, and heightens every 
bit of color, till it all seems picturesque and beau- 
tiful. 

I did not know what was the matter with me, 
but I felt somehow as if I had taken the elixir of 
life and was breathing the air of an immortal 
youth. Whenever I sat down to write I found 
my inspiration. I no longer felt myself alone in 
my thoughts and speculations ; I wrote to another 
mind, a mind that I felt would recognize mine; 
and then [carried what I had written, and read it to 
Ida Van Arsdel for her criticisms. Ida was a 
capital critic,and had graciously expressed her 
willingness and desire to aid me in this way, 
to any extent. But was it Ida who was my inspi- 
ration ? 

Sitting by, bent over her embroidery, or coming 
in accidentally and sitting down to listen, was 
Eva; full of thought, full of inquiry ; sometimes 
gay and airy, sometimes captious and controver- 
sial—always suggestive and inspiring. From 
these readings grew talks protracted and confi- 
dential, on all manner of subjects; and each talk 
was the happy parent of more talks, till it seemed 
that there was growing up an endless series of 
occasions for our having long and exciting inter- 
views; for, what was said yesterday, in the reflec- 
tions and fancies of the night following, immedi- 
ately blossomed out into queries and consequences 
and inferences on both sides, which it was imme- 
diately and pressingly necessary that we should 
meet to compare and adjust. Now, when two 
people are in this state of mind, it is surprising 
what a number of providential incidents are al- 
ways bringing them together. It was perfectly 
astonishing to us both to find how many purely 
accidental interviews we had. If I went out for 
a walk, I was sure, first or last, to meet her. To 
be sure I-took to walking very much in streets and 
squares where I had observed she might be ex- 
pected to appear—but that did not make the mat- 
ter seem to me the less unpremeditated. 

I had been in the habit of taking a daily consti- 
tutional stroll in Central Park, and the Van Ars- 
dels were in the habit of driving there, at or- 
thodox fashionable hours. In time, it seemed to 
happen that this afternoon stroll of mine always 
brought forth the happy fruit of a pleasant inter- 
view. 

There was no labyrinth or bower or summer- 
house, no dingle or bosky dell, so retired that I did 
not find it occasionally haunted by the presence 
of this dryad. 

To be sure she was not there alone ; sometimes 
with Ida, sometimes with Alice, or with a lively 
bevy of friends—it made no difference with 
whom, so long as she was there. 

The many sins of omission and commission of 
which the City Fathers of New York are accused, 
are, I think, wonderfully redeemed and covered 
by the beauties of the provision for humanity 
which they have made in Central Park. Having 
seen every park in the world, lam not ashamed 
to glorify our own, as providing as much beauty 
and cheap pleasure as can anywhere be found 
under the sun. 

Especially ought all lovers par excellence to 
crown the projectors and executors of this Park 
with unfading wreaths of olive and myrtle. It is 
so evidently adapted to all the purposes of falling 
in love and keeping in love that the only wonder 


of such advantages aud privileges! There is all 
the peacefulness, all the seclusion, all the in- 
nocent wildness of a country Arcadia, given for 
the price of a five cents’ ride in the cars to any 
citizen who chooses to be made moral and in- 
nocent. 
The Central Park is an immortal poem, forever 
addressing itself to the eye and ear in the whirl 
and bubble of that hot and bewildered city. It is 
a Wordsworth immortalized and made perseanent, 
preaiching to the citizens 
‘** One impulse from a vernal mood 
May teach you more of man -— 
Of moral evil, and of good-—- 
Than all the sages can.” 
Certainly during this one season of my life I did 
full justice to the beauties of Central Park. There 
was not a nook or corner where wild flowers un- 
folded, where white-stemmed birches leaned over 
still waters, or ivies clambered over grottoed rocks, 
which I did not explore; and when in the winding 
walks of “the Ramble” I caught distant sight of a 
white drapery, or heard through budding thickets 
the silvery sounds of laughing and talking, I knew 
I was coming on one of those pleasant surprises 
for which the Park grounds are so nicely arran- 
ged. 
Sometimes Eva would come with a carriage full 
of children, and with the gay little -fairies would 
pass a sunny afternoon, swinging them, watching 
them riding in the little goat-carriages, or other- 
wise presiding over their gayeties. We had, under 
these circumstances, all the advantage of a téte-a- 
téte without any of the responsibility of seeking 
or prolonging it. In fact, the presence of others 


/was a salvo to my conscience, and to public ap- 


pearance, for, looking on Eva as engaged to anoth- 
er, I was very careful not to go over a certain line 
of appearances in my relations to her. My reason 
told me that I was upon dangerous ground for my 
own peace, but I quieted reason as young men in 
my circumstances generally do, by the best of ar- 


guments. 
[To be Continued.] 


MIVART’S ‘*GENESIS OF SPECIES.” 
BY STANLEY SOMMERS, M. D. 


INCE the appearance of Mr. Darwin’s work 

on the “ origin of species,” the theory of crea- 
tion by evolution has been a most fruitful topic 
for conversation. Our work-shops, counting- 
houses, and even our churches have not been free 
from its discussion. All classes alike have felt 
an interest in the result of this theory, from the 
mere man of business up to the most learned 
scientist. Yet it is strange that amid so much 
discussion no one has been led, until recently, to 
frame a complete answer, or give even @ sys- 
tematic summary of the objections urged against 
it. The need of such an answer has been much 
felt, especially by those who were convinced of 
its weakness in many points, but who felt them- 
selves incompetent to undertake the task. They 
saw that many who were not even moderately 
versed in the rudiments of science were led to 
adopt it, while others who were not willing wholly 
to discard it, unable of themselves to discover 
any want of completeness, or inadequacy in it, 
were constrained to regard it more favorably. 
The varied treatment this theory has received at 
the hands of professedly scientific men, has con- 
tributed not a little to the public bewilderment, 
for while some have wholly accepted, others have 
entirely discarded it; and in many cases the ac- 
ceptance or denial can be traced to the fact that it 
strengthens or weakens a favorite theory held by 
those who thus treat it. Darwinism has indeed 
been attacked by public lecturers, and popular 
treatises, but the attacks have been far from 
satisfying the inquiring mind as to the truth or 
falsity of the hypothesis; while the continual 
repetition of the-same old argument in each suc- 
cessive lecture or treatise has caused it to be 
thought that at most the theory had but one assail- 
able point. 

The theological bearing of this theory has, how- 
ever, been much more fully discussed than the 
scientific, for theologians have thought that by 
proving the theory of “ Natural Selection” false 
they would overthrow the hypothesis of creation 
by evolution, which is based almost solely upon it. 
In this discussion the need of a scientific examina- 
tion of Darwinism was sorely felt; for in the ab- 
sence of any arguments of great weight against 
it they wére compelled to concede to it far more 
force than really belonged to it. This desidera- 
tum has at last been supplied by Mr. St. George 
Mivart’s “Genesis of Speeies,” which is an exami- 
nation of Mr. Darwin’s theory upon purely scien- 
tific grounds. The chief objections urged by the 
author may be stated as follows: 


“Natural Selection” is incompetent to explain 
the incipient stages of useful structures. 

It does not harmonize with the co-existence of 
similar structures of diverse origin. 

Specific differences may be developed suddenly 
instead of gradually. 

There are limits to variation in a given direc- 
tion. 

Geological time is not sufficient for the evolu- 
tion of various species from a few primordial 
forms by means of “ Natural Selection.” 

It cannot account for the osigin of moral con- 


| ceptions from mere instinct. 


The greater part of the work is occupied by 
discussions of these and minor objections. It 
also contains a very interesting chapter on Mr. 
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and on the re- 
lations of “Theology and Evolution.” In the chap- 
ter on “ Incipient Structures” he attacks Mr. Dar- 
win’s statement that “ Natural Selection” works by 
the preservation of minute favorable differences ; 
and he shows that inasmuch as Darwinism assumes 
that species have been formed by slight modifica- 
tions, these modifications being in some way bene- 
ficial to the animal possessing them; and as the 
vast majority of slight changes in the structure 
of animals are in most cases not in the least degree 
beneficial, while some are positively injurious to 
those to whom they belong ;—it is impossible to 
account for the origination of species in this way. 
Thus it cannot be imagined that the movement 
of the eye a fractional distance from its normal 
position as in the sole, or the rudiments of limbs 
in aquatie animals, could be of the slightest bene- 
fit to the animals possessing them. Numerous in- 
stances are enumerated by the author, of existing 
structures, the incipient stages of which, if 
brought about by gradual changes, must have 
been detrimental, and therefore could not be ac- 
counted for by this theory. In this chapter the 
author has brought an original argument against 
Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, and one that possesses 
great weight ; in fact it is a most admirable speci- 

>men of accumulative argument. The author 
firmly believes that species are evolved suddenly 
instead of gradually, and here we have the nucle- 
us of his own theory, as shown in his chapter on 

Minute and Gradual Modifications.” The ex- 
aiples educed in favor of this theory are such as 

the most superficial reader of natural history is 

familiar with. On this subject he says: “The 
wonderfully folded teeth of the Labyrinthodont, 
and the marvelously complex structure of these 
organs is not only unaccountable for by “ Natural 

Selection,” but their formation by slight addi- 

tions can hardly be comprehended.” In the chap- 

ter on “ Specific stability” he advocates the theory 
that there are limits to variation, but we will 
pass over this, referring those interested to Mr. 

Mivart’s book, and turn our attention to some- 
thing more entertaining to the general reader, 
which is, the relation of species to time. 


In this connection two inquiries force them- 
selves upon us: First, What is the evidence of the 
past existence of intermediate forms? Secondly, 
What is the total amount of time required for the 
evolution of all organic forms from a few original 
ones? The absence of connecting links has al- 
ways been a great stumbling block to Darwin- 
ism. This writer proves that all attempts to ex- 
plain away this deficiency on the ground of the 
imperfection of the geological record are fruitless, 
since it remains an undisputed fact that we have 
numerous similar forms preserved as fossils and 
still no connecting links. The remarks on the 
length of time required for the development of all 
life from a few original forms are based upon a 
calculation made by Sir William Thompson. From 
scientific data, he arrives at the conclusion that life 
was introduced on this planet somewhere within a 
period of past time not exceeding one hundred 
million years. Mr. Mivart does not accept this 
estimate as correct, but assumes it in order to 
give his opponents every possible advantage in 
regard to the length of time. But even this im- 
mense period he proves is too short a space for 
the evolution of organic life or for the deposition 
of the strata of the earth according to the Dar- 
winian hypothesis. In regard to the length of 
time required by Darwinism, he quotes largely 
from Mr. Murphy, a noted opponent of that 
theory. A short quotation on this question we 
will give : “Suppose it had taken five hundred 
years to form the greyhound from out its wolf- 
like ancestor. Thisis a mere guess, but it gives 
the order of the magnitude. Now how long 
would it take to obtain an elephant from a pro- 
tozoan, or even a tadpole-like fish?) Ought it not 
to take much more than a million times as long?” 

We now come to the most interesting and at 
the same time most important chapter of Mr. 
Mivart’s work on “Evolution and Ethics.” In 
maintaining that moral conceptions are not de- 
veloped from instinct, he is compelled to combat 
Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill as well 
as Mr. Darwin. The great difference between the 
lowest types of men and the highest apes has 
been as great an objection to the theory of “ Nat- 
ural Selection” as the absence of connecting links. 
This has been so fully appreciated by the advo- 
cates of the theory that Prof. Carl Vogt has as- 
sumed that the idiot is the missing link, and by 
this assumption has brought not a little discredit 
on the hypothesis; for of all the evils to which 
mankind is subject, none is as truly hereditary as 
idiocy, and it is impossible to conceive of the de- 
velopment of intelligent men from a race of 
idiots. The assumption of this strange subter- 
fuge has injured Darwinism not a little, for it has 
shown that great weight is attached to the intel- 
lectual guif fixed between man and the lower 
animals, and to what strange means its advocates 
will resort to bridge it over. We are justified in 
concluding that moral conceptions cannot be 
evolved by “ Natural Selection” from mere animal 
instincts. 

Iu closing the review of this truly remarkable 
work, (some important parts of which we have 
omitted to notice, from want of space) we 
cannot but express our admiration for the man- 

ner in which Mr. Mivart has dealt with this 
most difficult subject. He has to a _ certain 
extent followed the plan of Mr. Darwin in his 
“Origin of Species.” The honesty and straight- 


forwardness which characterize his work cannot 
fail to produce a favorable impression. He has 
attacked the most prominent points in Darwin- 
ism, and has shown many weaknesses heretofore 
undiscovered, one of which is the origin of “ In- 
cipient Structures,” which he has discussed with 
great perspicuity. This argument together with 
those from “ Independent Similarities of Struc- 
tures,” “Minute Modifications,” and the “ Want 
of Time” form a series which militate very strong- 
ly against that theory; whilst the one drawn from 
the intellectual differences between man and the 
lower animals, we think renders it untenable. In 
the chapter on “ Ethics and Evolution,” the author 
has shown peculiar skill in the way he discusses 
this question, which is a most intricate one, and 
one that has never before been brought forward 
as a positive argument against Darwinism. The 
author’s regard for the established dogmas .of 
religion, if the term may be allowed, compares 
favorably with the treatment they have received 
from many scientific writers. It, indeed, adds a 
charm to the book it would not otherwise possess; 
such writers as Vogt and Buchner gain nothing 
either in the sight of scientific men or the public 
by the degrading language they employ when 
speaking of any cherished ductrine, rendered al- 
most sacred by antiquity, but on the other hand 
dampen inquiry and debase science. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK.*. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
INTEMPERANCE—LABOR AND PRAYER. 


FRIDAY EVENING, June 16, 1871. 

HAVE received a note, from which, although 

it is confidential, I shall read a few lines; be- 
cause, the name being kept secret, there can, I sup- 
pose, be no possibility of any person’s tracing the 
note; and it will better answer the purpose for 
which it was written, for me to read it, with some 
remarks, than simply to do as it requests, without 
this foundation: 

** Once before I asked your prayers in behalf of my hus- 
band. Since that he has more frequently been under the 
influence of liquor. O Heavenly Father! aid me. My heart 
is breaking. Our darling children are sorrowing as few 
young people sorrow. WhatcanIdo? A wife cannot in- 
fluence a husband against his will. Promises are of no avail. 
My only hope isin prayer. Why does not God answer me? 
Will you pray that he may hate the wine-cup, and have 
strength to resist temptation, and that I may be faithful 
and patient? I must save him from this destroyer. You 
know the promise where several agree touching one thing. 
My husband! my husband! oh pray for him, now sleeping 
sucha sleep! Oh! pray, pray for him!” 

Such a wail as this interprets the evil of intem- 
perance more than a thousand lectures can. 

Remember that this is a single instance out of ten 
thousand. Every neighborhood has just such 
cases. How little are the sorrows of suffering to 
be thought of, how little does pain from sickness, | 
from disappointments in business, and from troub- 
les of care amount to, when you come to such 
anguish as is depicted here! Consider a child 
reared in love, reared by tenderness to exquisite 
feeling, reared so that every sensibility is prepared 
for the highest enjoyment, or for the keenest suf- 
fering. Then come the bright and blossoming 
days of hope and love, and all the eager expecta- 
tions of life. Then comes the awaking. And 
now, every single chord of the soul is stretched, 
apparently, to be played on by tbe fiery hand of 
anguish. Here are baffled love, mortified pride, 
and maternal anguish in behalf of the children. It 
is not once, like an occasional thunder-crack in 
Summer: it is day by day, week by week, month by 
month. You might go by the house and never 
know that from it a column rose to God, full of 
darkness and anguish, without ceasing. You might 
even meet this person upon the street, or in social 
relations, and she would cover her wounded heart 
with a gay face, and you should not suspect it. 
Here, and there, and there, and in multitudes of 
places, just such suffering is existing, compared 
with which all common suffering is light. 

What are the troubles which persons have when 
children are suddenly destroyed? Every day we 
see accounts like this: ‘‘The boat was swamped; 
the boy and the girl sunk like lead ;” and this was 
a great trouble. Or, ‘Some sidelong blow pros- 
trated the head of the family; and the wife and 
children mourn the untimely departure of the hus- 
band and father ;” and it isa greut affliction—a great 
affliction. But what is death compared with life, if 
suffering have the power of producing suffering? 
And what in life are all the ordinary trials compared 
with this, that begins in the heart and never leaves 
it—suffering that takes hold, and wrings the very 
cords of life? 

We are commanded in the Word of God—and this 
is the very spirit of religion—to remember those in 
bonds as bound with them. Do we, when we look 
upon such cases, fulfill this spirit? A young man, 
for instance, has fallen into bad habits. A few 
shake their heads sadly, and say, ‘‘ Well, it is a great 
pity.”” A good many others are indignant at it, that 
with such fine prospects he should be such a fool as 
to throw himself away. How many persons are 
there who enter into the sufferings of the father or 
mother in respect to such a young person, remem- 
bering those in bonds as bound with them—when they 
see his unsteady step, when they know his misfor- 
tune and his sin? How many make the case their 
own according to the commands of God’s word? 
How many are able to enter into the household of 
grief, and to remember those that are in bonds by 
such sorrow as this as bound with them? How 
many of us are able to pray for those who are in 
such a trouble? How many are able earnestly to 
plead to God in their behalf? It is when such cases 
as this occur that I think every man must feel how 
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precious are all those efforts which are made for the 
reformation of morals, and for the restriction of this 
desolating evil. You can get no other argument 
that can compare with this loving anguish of a soul 
so distressed. And our unknown friend (for Iam 
utterly ignorant who this person is) piteously de- 
sires us to pray, saying that there is nothing left but 
prayer. 

Now, I would not discourage prayer, but I would 
say that there is a good deal left besides, and that 
prayer must not be wholly relied upon. It must 
not supersede patience and perseverance and hope. 


In the first place, we are to remember that this is 
not simply asin. Intemperance, when it has once 
fastened itself upon a person, becomes a disease. It 
is a disease as much as paralysis, as much as gout, as 
much as insanity; and although moral reaction 
should be encouraged, we are to remember that one 
of the effects of intoxicating drinks is to destroy 
moral stamina, to take away that resisting power 
on which alone a person can himself rely. Weare 
therefore to look upon persons who are bound in 
this way as our patients—not simply as monsters; 
not simply as great sinners before God. They may 
not be guiltless; they are not guiltless; but after 
all, they are not guilty in such proportion as we are 
wont to suppose ; and they are to be borne with, and 
treated as you would treat a paralytic, or a person 
that has any other chronic alarming disease. 

In the next place, we are not to give them up be- 
cause through periods of months, or even of years, 
our exertions have been unblessed. They promise 
us, and they earnestly mean to keep their promise; 
but they fall again and again and again; and we are 
apt to treat them as though they were responsible 
for the breaking of their word. We forget that the 
very nature of this disease is to lower the tone of 
conscience; to take away from the’ person will- 
power; to take away many of the elements of re- 
sponsibility. God knows that I would not have 
society relax the responsibility of men who are in 
the commission of evil in the matter of intemper- 
ance; but without a doubt, God measures men’s 
responsibilities, and grades them, and makes a great 
difference between a man who is in his normal con- 
dition, and a man who has become diseased (by his 
own sin, admit) so as to incapacitate himself for 
moral conduct and moral action. 


We are not, therefore, to be discouraged because 
promises have been made and broken. We are to 
wait, and wait, and wait onthe Lord. And there are 
encouragements. In multitudes of cases where for 
years persons had seemed to be lost, there have 
been hopeful restraints brought to bear upon them ; 
though, I admit, there are other cases that are so 
hopeless as not to afford ground for the least en- 
couragement. 


I would suggest further, that where it can be, the 
hope of restoration should be connected with insti- 
tutional restraints. I think that intemperate per- 
sons should be treated in institutions, as the insane 
are. I believe that thus a large number might be 
restored. I have nota single doubt of this. That 
all will be cured, of course we cannot expect. No 
form of disease is always curable. But that medi- 
cal treatment may heal in those instances where 
persons have lived alene, and unrestrained, and 
where without medical prescription they would go 
down, I have reason to know. I am sure it is so. 

While, then, prayer is not to be intermitted, while 
day and night those who are interested should pray 
for such, it ought not to be the feeling of any one 
that prayer is the only thing, though it be a great 
comfort and a great help. 


And now, as to prayer. There is a lies deal of 
skepticism aboutit. Men say, ‘‘ Would you pray 
for a person who had the dropsy, that God would 
heal him ? Would you pray for aperson who had 
broken his leg, that God would set it? Would you 
pray fora person who was struck with paralysis. 
that God would take away the stroke, and restore 
him ? Would you pray for persons that were sick 
with fever? Or would you send for a skillful physi- 
cian and have him prescribe for them?” I would 
do both. First, I would do the best J could. Se- 
condly, [ would avail myself of the experience of a 
physician. But what would prevent my asking 
God to guide my judgment and the physician’s 
skill? If the one and the other human instrumen- 
tality were not available, what would hinder my 
asking God, out of the endless resources of his 
providence, to heal the person? I do not think 
that God’s providential government is to put a 
premium on laziness, I do not think that prayer 
should be made a substitute for labor; but while 
we are doing the best we can, I do believe it is our 


privilege toask the higher wisdom of God to inspire 


our wisdom. And I do believe it is in the power of 
God so to use natural laws and natural agencies, as 
to make it worth our while to pray. 1 do not sup- 
pose we shall have answers to prayers miraculously ; 
but that God can employ the great laws of nature, 


and can by our importunity be persuaded to do 


this, I firmly believe. 

Neither dolI desire to see the foundations of this 
faith knocked out from under me. It has been a 
comfort and consolation of the world for ages, 
Prayer, 1 think, is the weak man’s sword. Prayer 
is the staff in the valley of the shadow of death. 
Prayer is that which comforts the despairing and 
hopeless. Andif one may not cry out to God in. 
such anguish as is depicted here, the heart, it seems 
to me, must break, and be utterly —s under 
the burdens that come in life. 


And now one single word more. I suppose that 
this young person, or this person (for I do not 
know whether it be a young man or not: I should. 
judge from the tenor of the letter that it was a 
middle-aged man)—I suppose that this person, when 
he began to drink, began with plenary courage. 
Very likely he was a young man of pride, and when 
he was exhorted, ‘Let it alone! Let it alone!” 
said, ‘‘I ama free man; and if I cannot save my- 
self without a pledge, and without binding myself, 
I think itis a pity.’”’ Ihave no doubt that he re- 
sented the importunities of friends, and that when 
they said to him, “Such and such men have gone 


down to drunkards’ graves,” he said, ‘‘ That may 
be so; but they were weak and foolish.’’ I have 
no doubt that he felt that while others might perish, 
it was safe for him. There is an inordinate con- 
ceit, an unwarrantable self-confidence, in view of 
all the facts, on the part of those who indulge in 
the wihe-cup. They make a venture without any 
sort of justification in prudence or experience. 
They exhibit a folly which is utterly presumptuous. 
And if one could stand and see both what are the 
sufferings of this person himself in his lucid inter- 
vals, and what are the sufferings which he entails 
upon those who were dear to him, and who, I doubt 
not, by paroxysms, are still dear to him—if one 
could stand and see these things as the results of his 
dissipation, I am sure that he would see that there 
is no pleasure in that momentary excitement of the 
cup which should lead one to gut all his present life 
and the life to come in peril for the sake of a flash, 
that, like shavings on fire, goes up, and then is ashes. 

Let us unite in prayer : , 

Thou that didst stop the bier; Thou whose heart 
was touched with the mother’s tears; Thou that 
didst speak to the young man asthey bore him to the 
sepulcher, and didst call him to life again—to Thee 
wecome. Thou that didst permit the woman that 
followed Thee into Simon’s house to weep upon 
Thy feet, and to wipe the great tears with her dis- 
heveled locks, and didst send her away speaking 
peace toeher soul—to Thee we come. Thou that 
didst everywhere look after the lost; Thou that 
didst go down among them, and inspire them with 
hope that there was a place of repentance for those 
that Jesus took by thé hand when all others scorned 
them; Thou that didst open Thy heart to those 
who were shut out from the sympathy of respect- 
able men—to Thee we come. 

O Lord Jesus Christ! Thou that didst give life 
and ransom for those who were doomed, have com- 
passion upon those who are in darkness and in sor- 
row—especially upon Thy servant who is overcome 
by his adversary, and is a captive, bound hand and 
foot. Had he not a praying mother and a praying 
father? Then remember their prayers, if he can 
no longer cry out. Was he not brought up in the 
way of virtue and piety ? Remember the innocence 
of his youth, and all the hope of his young man- 
hood. 

Look, we pray Thee, with sovereign mercy upon 
thine handmaid. May her heart never give up in 
despair. Mayshe be so strengthened that as her 
day is, her strength shall be also. May she be 
gentle and faithful and patient in suffering, and have 
a hope that willnot give up. And while she prays, 
may she labor, and, without chiding God, still sup- 
plicate. 

Lord, we beseech of thee that thou wilt look upon 
this distressed household. The dead are not there: 
it is the living that are there. Oh! hear their groans. 
Behold their tears. And grant that there may be, 
out of thine infinite mercy, raised up an appropri- 
ate help, and that thy servant may yet one day rise 
up in this place, and say, I was dead, but am alive 
again ; was lost, but am found. Oh! bring him back 
to sanity, to health, to self-government, to purity, 
to divine love. 

And yet, this household is only one of a multi- 
tude. How many wretched places there are! How 
many dwellings are but halls of groaning! 

We pray that thou wilt strengthen the hands o 
those who seek to stay the destroyer. Grant, we 
pray thee, that those who destroy, and who make 
their gains out of the ruin of their fellow men, may 
be held back. We pray that thou wilt enforce all 
those influences, and teach us to enforce them, by 
which the community are to be saved ‘from the 
evils of intemperance, and by which those that once 
were lost are to be brought back again, 

We thank Thee that we have in our midst many 
who have been witnesses of thy power to save; 
many who have held with trembling hands the 
destroying cup, and have ‘dashed it from them for- 
ever. We thank Thee that in many families the 
altar of prayer is erected where not a great while 
ago only blasphemies were heard. We thank Thee 
for their deliverance; we thank Thee that they are 
being strengthened more and more; we thank Thee 
that they are setting an example to their fellows, 
and that they are an encouragement to those that 
are thralled, that men may be saved even from in- 
temperance. And since Thou hast done for them 
such wonderful things, may they feel that they are 
called to bear burdens and sorrows in behalf of 
those who are in captivity. May they remember 
those in bonds as bound with them. May the mem- 
ory of the past feed their activity for the future. 

We pray, O Lord! that we may be more and more 
in sympathy with each other’s trials and burdens; 
with each other’s hopes and fears. And grant that 
we may pray one for another. May we have more 
faith in prayer; more simplicity; more childlike 
confidence in Thee. And so, we beseech of thee that 
we may go on laboring one for another, laboring 
for the poor and the outcast, laboring for the ig- 
norant and the friendless, until our time on earth 
is over; and then may we be called home to thine 
heavenly kingdom, where there shall be no more 
temptation, no more falling, no more sin, no more 
anguish. 

And to Thy name shall be the praise, Father, Sen, 
and Spirit. Amen. 


—Dean Stanley has preached,in Westminster 
Abbey, what the London journals speak of as a fine 
sermon on the death of SirJohn Herschel. He took 
for his text the Hebrew account of the origin of 
the heavens, and applied it to Sir John, both as as- 
tronomer and as one who had learned how to divide 
(intellectually and morally) light from darkness. 
The Deun puid an earnest tribute not only to what 
Sir John Herschel had done to develop “the grand 
curiosity of the age,” but also to his humility—a 
humility, he said, equally needed by the students of 
theology and by those of natural science; and de- 
scribed it as the character of the true philosopher 
to hope all things not impossible, and to believe all 
thiugs not unreasonahle.— Harper's Weekly. 
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PREACHING CHRIST. 


(From a Speech, atthe Unitarian Festival, by the Rev. Mr. 
Hepworth.) 


N N O man can preach a moment unless his the- 
ology is so defined that he can present the 
AN of the Lord Jesus in such a way that he shall 
represent to his audience the character of God. You 
muy tulk about it as you will,—I have had only four- 
teen or fifteen years’ experience in the ministry, but 
I have studied my work, and I have studied men— 
you may talk until the crack of doom about the 
abstract goodness of Deity; you may talk about the 
eternal principles which wake up the Godhead, and 
you cannot move men asimgle pulse. God the infi- 
nite is not to be reached by your mind or mine. He 
is not to be comprehended by your heart or mine. 
He is not sifyply the Invisible, but He is also very 
largely the Unknown, avd we worship the light 
through the darkness. But when, ou the other 
band, we stand in our pulpits and preach the simple 
Sermon on the Mount, #s a revelation from God, 
when we speak of him who preached it as the only 
authoritative preacher to the whole human race, 
we draw men’s attention to a particular point; we 
compel them to love tbe person, and in loving 
him they love the Unknewn. When I look back 
into the past, and see that nebula of mystery that 
hangs about the cradle of Bethlehem; when I see 
that deepening cloud, gathering first over the waters 
of Jordan, and opening with the voice of God com- 
ing through; when I see it growing darker and 
darker, until I can catch the outlines of the cross 
upon it; when I see our Master and Lord going 
from village to village, curing the sick of the poor 
as well as the rich, raising the dead, giving hearing 
to the deaf, and sight to the blind; when I see him 
wandering through the streets of Jerusalem, and 
finding his dreary road to the top of the hill; when I 
see him nailed there; when I look a few days after, 
and see him risen, and then ascending—I tell you, 
my friends, that if I can make those facts real facts, 
if I can tell my young men, as I do tell them, or try 
to, that they must look to him of Nazareth for their 
light, for the only power that will be vouchsafed 
them, by means of which they can reach God, they 
will come around the cross, they will lift their hearts 
in reverence, they will bow their knees in prayer, 
and through Christ they will learn the secret of true 
religion. Yes, those were awful words of the Mas- 
ter: “If ye confess me before men, I will confess 
you before my Father which is in heaven: butif 
you confess me not, then I will not confess you.’’. 
Put that book as the authoritative, divine representa- 
tion of God upon your pulpits; preach it in its spirit; 
preach it with spirit, and the whole world is ours. 
Forgetting all controversies, forgetting all dissen- 
sions, lifting on high the one only flag that will ulti- 
mately win the victory—the flag on which is in- 
scribed the name of Jesus Christ the Saviour, and 
marching forward in solid line, we shall overcome 
the enemy; we shall plant our victorious banner on 
his ramparts; and we shall live to be glad thatfwe 
have been true to ourselves and true to the Father, 
because we have been true to the Redeemer. 


A CONGREGATIONAL SERVICE. 
(Fram the (English) Independent.) 


O service should be commenced till the peo- 

ple are fairly seated, and due quietness has 
‘been secured. The rude boisterousness with which 
some Dissenting congregations assemble, and the 
careless irreverence with whieh they begin Divine 
worship, contrasts most painfully with the solemni- 
ty observed in most of the Established churches. 
Whether the service commences with prayer, or 
reading a few suitable verses of Scripture, or with a 
hymn of praise, is quite immaterial. Buch minister 
and congregation can and will settle the order of ser- 
vice to their own taste. Variety is desirable, but 
not variableness. The order, once settled, should 
for the most part be adhered to, though not with 
rigid inflexibility. The reading of God’s Word 
should always be accompanied with exposito- 
ry comment, very brief, not didactic, but such 
as will serve to bring out the meaning vivid- 
ly, and this cannot be properly done by any 
winister, without previous study. Unstudied ex- 
position is sure to be vapid, wearisome, or injudi- 
cious. The institution of ‘‘ the long prayer” should be 
utterly abolished. Perhaps no prayer, whether print- 
ed or extemporancous, can carry with it the full sym- 
pathy and feeling of ihe entire congregation, cer- 
tainly no congregation can follow a long prayer 
with full attention and devoutness. Room should 
be found for several short prayers, each one devoted 
to a separate subject, or class of subjects. A Collect 
or prayer from the morning and evening service of 
the Church of England, will often appropriately 
form one of these, and the Lord’s Prayer should 
occasionally be used with the audible response of 
the whole assembly. The minister never himself 
should add the Amen. Thatis meaningless; but the 
hearty and outspoken assent of the congregation is 
of the utmost value. ‘*And all the people said 
Amen.” Our congregations especially need to be 
taught to say Amen. The dumb spirit which has 
taken possession of them, and leaves their acquies- 
ceace in the prayers offered by their leader a matter 
of donbt, needs to be dispossessed by strong meas- 
ures of exorcism. And as there should be several 
short prayers, so there should be several short hymns 
or chants. The singing is the most real part of the 
congregational worship, and no attention can be too 
great to bestow upon its preparation and perfect 
expression. Beside a good vo'ce aud a good knowl- 
edge of musi, it is essential that the precentor 
siutld bea religious man, aud a man of devout sen- 
sibility, and similar qualificatious are required in 
the orgavist. An uv odly man cannot properly 
lead a Christian congregation in any part of their 
service. A very brief prayer immediately succeed- 
ing the sermon, and the benediction pronounced im- 


standing, would be an improvement on the ordinary 
methods of concluding the service. 

In a word, we neeceto multiply the acts of wor- 
ship, make them brief, varied and hearty, and study 
to perfect them all in reverence, interest, and ex- 
pression, till congregational service is in the highest 
degree fitted to draw out the wholesoul and powers 
of the worshipers, and till a congregatidual chapel 
is not only regarded as a synagogue in which Divine 
truth is taught witb the greatest intelligence and 
power, but a sanctuary in which the fittest homage 
is rendered to the Divine Being, and the methods of 
devotion are such as to render it uo unfitting vesti- 
bule of the Holy of Holies. 


WHAT IT IS TO BE A WOMAN. 
[From “ Hon. M. T. Jugg,’”’ in the New York Star.) 


T must be a big thing to be a woman. Women 

have such nice times, and never any trouble. 
Why, there are women in this city who get TEN 
CENTS for making an unbasted linen coat, and if 
they are smart, with long experience, they can turn 
off nine a day, thus receiving from their philan- 
thropic employers the munificent sum of ninety 
cents a day. Ninety cents a day is better than 
nothing, and if the woman is healthy and can work 
six days every week, and can always get all the 
work she can do, she is sure of an income of five dol- 
lars and forty cents a week. If she is single and 
ean afford to live on little better than swill food, 
she can board for $3.50 a week and have $1.90 left 
for clothes, shoes, car-fare and pleasure. Particu- 
larly pleasure. But work can’t always be had, nor 
is it reasonable to suppose that women are always 
well. Occasionally snow is on the ground; now aud 
then excessive heat blinds the strongest; onceina 
while clothes need washing; sometimes a piercing 
headache lays one up; now and then a violent cold 
lays another down; and strange to relate, some of 
these creatures actually get married, and when their 
husbands dic they are widows, just the same as any 
other woman, and if they chance to have two or 
three little ones, which they generally do, then, iu- 
deed, they are to be envied. I think the happiest 
person in the round world must be a widow with 
tbree babies, without money, lodging in a tenement 
house, and dependent on A. T. Stewart or some 
other philanthropist for three dollars a week, or 
at the outside five, to keep the wolf, not only from 
the door, but from her very heart of hearts. It 
must be jolly to be such a woman, particularly if 
the eldest child is four, the next two, and the baby 
a baby. These children, you know, have such a 
pretty knack of getting the measles, falling on the 
stove, upsetting hot water on their bodies, falling 
down stairs, catching cold, having diarrhoea, and all 
sorts of ridiculous things, and beyond all, with an 
aptitude that is positively alarming, they cry with 
hunger, literally crying great, big, genuine eries 
for something to eat. Merry! Why, it seems to 
me a woman who can’t be merry under such cir- 
cumstances must be a lunatic. To see a two-year- 
old child, thin with hunger and exhausted by beat, 
is a great stimulant. Why, any one would work for 
such a child! What’s easier? Ali the mother has 
to do is to tie the baby in the cradle, tie the sick one 
on the cot, and tie the four-year-older to a chair. 
They may cry their eyes out while she’s gone, but 
that’s nothing. Their little beads may grow dizzy 
with weary wonderings about their mamma, and the 
thousand and one accidents to which all children 
are liable may come along—but this the mother 
knows as well as we; so after she has locked the 
door, she hurries to the shop and to work. She works 
all day long, never siopping to eat, drink or be 
merry. Why should she? She makes one dozen 
shirts, and is credited with either five or ten shil- 
lings—either sixty-three ayo or a dollar, according 
to the price of the shirts. ~_— no money, but 
at six o’clock hurries home. Perhaps all is well, 
and the three hungry little chaps have cried them- 
selves to sleep ; but hungry chicks don’t sleep very 
well, and they all wake but one. The baby died 
about noon, having cried itself into fits and then 
struggled into gloom alone. 

On the whole, I’ll drop this curtain; but while rah 
agination pictures what follows, and reflection 
reveals that such incidents are the every-day ‘life of 
our overworked and underpaid masses, I’m quite 
sure everybody will agree with me, that it must be 
a rip-staving, high-jinks thing to be a woman. 


THE HEBREW DEPARTURE. 
(From the N. Y. Tribune on a recent Conference of the Jews.) 


T is this waiting, this perpetual expec- 

tation of the Messiah who was to redeem 
and elevate them again to their ancient power, that 
has kept the Jews one asa people, for ages. The 
time allotted by prophecy for his appearance is 
now altogether past, and two years ago there were 
indications that in consequence of this a large body 
of the Jews would accept the Ohristian faith. The 
present conference grew out of the hopelessness of 


other fulfillment of the prediction than is to be. 
So far from accept-. 


found in the coming of Jesus. 
ing him, however, the Rabbinos last week cut the 
Gordian knot by rejecting all prophecy or faith in 
miracles. A modern prayer-book is to be written 
for the use of the Hebrew Congregational Union, in 
which all allusion to sacrifices or the expected 
Messiah are to be omitted; such portions of the 
five books of Moses only are to be used which sup- 
ply spiritual wants, while all antiquated laws are 
to be omitted. The Jews in all ages have looked 
forward also toa reward for all sufferings in the 
day of their triumpbant return to Jerusalem, the 
inception of which great migration was confidently 
looked for about ten years ago, when one of the 


‘Rothschilds offered to defray the expenses of all his 


people who were unable to remove themselves. But 
our Yankee Rabbius have shrewdly determiued that 
the flesh-pots of the United States are better than 
the very uncertain manna to be found nowadays 
in Syria, and therefore have docked their religious 
creed of this article also, and positively prohibit all 
mention of the return to Jerusalem in any part of 
their service. They also avowed their disbelief in 


mediately after the last hymn, all the people still pany personal God, which was an idea, they pro- 


bates of Colonial Parliaments and of Congress an 
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tested, belonging to Christianity. The Conference, 
in short, was the actual secession of a large body 
of Jews frcm the ancient faith of their fathers, and 
the formation of a new religious body. Their creed: 
so far appears simply negative, as they were more 
ready to declare what they did not believe than to 
proclaim what they did. The only downright tenet 
set forth was the rather hopeless and unattractive 
one that sin can neither be atoned for nor forgiven. 
* An eye for an cye” is still the inexorable rule. In 
the machinery of their new organizations the Rab- 
bins borrowed largely from Christian sects, per- 
haps unconscious how deeply they were debtors for 
not only forms but the progress signified in them. 
As soon as thirty reform congregutions, with 2,000 
members each, shall have joined the union, a synod 
will becalled. Meanwhile Sunday-schools are to 
be established ; Sunday-school papers i:sued; the 
Church service is to be in English vernacular in- 
stead of Hebrew; theological seminaries are to be 
erected, and a system of circuit preaching put in 
immediate operation. We wait for further develop- 
ments before we congratulate our Hebrew friends 
on their reform. A converted Jew is always an 
anomalous object; but an unconverted Jew who 
has put behind him Moses, the law, or the prophets, 
is a something so far utterly inexplicable. We wait 
until he explains himself. 


EVILS OF HUMANITARIAN SKEPTICISM. 
{From the Nation.) 


66 E UMANITARIANS,” considered as a sect, 
that is, persons who, all other doctrines | 
and beliefs being laid aside, make the active pro- 
motion of the comfort and welfare, moral and 
physical, of the masses their great spring of action, 
and who do this without any expectation of future 
rewards, and in entire dissoeiation from Christianity 
—are alarge and growing body, and tiey number 
amongst them a great many writers and speakers 
who exert a powerful influence oa public opinion, 
and more or less on morals and legislation. They 
have by their exertions managed to spread through 
society a distrust of the actual state of things in 
church and state, which, although in a moderate de- 
gree it is the source or condition of all reform, is, 
like most other things, in excess a positive disease, 
and which, acting on an animal like man, which 
lives mainly’ by babit, produces a sort of dementia. 
We have it nowin excess. There is hardly one of 
us who is sure of the ground he walks on in any 
field of human thought or uctivity. Once upona 
time, doubting was left to philosophers; now we all 
doubt, and we doubt nothing so much as what has 
been long settled. There can, however, be no strong 
sense of duty where there is no settled conviction; 
the sense of duty rests on conviction; and our re- 
lations to every human being and every human in- 
stitution, parents, wives, children, employer and 
servant, government and church, being thrown 
open to speculation and question, there are fewer 
and fewer of us who are capable of entering on any 
course with set teeth and an undaunted will. The 
result is, that any man who believes strongly has 
chances in the world such as never offered them- 
selves before. Anybody who undertook to preach 
strange doctrines in times past, if a fanatic, found 
himself faced by fanatics as fierce as he; but the 
fanatic in our time finds himself in the midst of a 
timid crowd, who examine him with opera-glasses, 
and who, if he will only not come after them, are 
willing to concede any postulates he asks for. 


BRIEF EXTRACTS. 


HE Independent, in speaking of a recent 
meeting of the Radical Club in Boston, says :— 
‘“* We could not but note that in all the discussions 
it was the weak side of Evangelicalism that was 
most frequently attacked. Thestiff and stark ortho- 
doxy that will not receive ideas even by the trepan- 
ning process is the worst enemy of the Evangelical 
faith, as given by Christ and bis apotsles. lf it were 
not for this hunkerism in religion, which resists the 
conclusions of science, the dictates of common sense, 
and the results of modern scholarship, radicalism 
would find small material to work upon.’’ 


The Churchman sees in the career of the Commune, 
one indication of a danger to society, which it thus 
points out:—‘‘ Society, we believe, can never be 
really endangered by the criminal portion of its 
citizens. The fact that they are regarded as crim- 
inals is a sufficient safeguard. There is in every 
community the instinct of self-preservation, and 
this instinct insures the punishment of every act 
that openly aims at its destruction. There is little 
danger that murder, and robbery, and arson will 
not be punished so long as they continue to be looked 
upon as crimes, whose non-punishment will surely 
overthrow the foundations of the State. The peril 
to be guarded against is that deterioration of the 
moral sense, that depravation of the public can- 
science, whereby crime ceases to be regarded as, 
crime. . . . In other words, it is possible that 
there may be such a revolution in popular opinion 
that many of the current terms expressive of right 
and wrong will lose their significance, and laws 
which its now deemed a social duty to obey, it will 
then be deemed a social duty to resist.” 


The London Spectator thinks that the union of 
Church and State, if it tends somewhat to secularize 
the Church, has an influence in raising the tone of 
the State:—** Compare the tone of our Legislature 
with that of the American Congress, or any of our 
Colonial Legislatures, and can it for a moment be 
denied that if the spiritual tone of our Church suf- 
fers something in purity and disinteresteduess by 
the alliance, the tone of our Parliament gains some- 
thing by the same alliance? Has not the perpetual 
intrusion of higher interests into Parliamentary de- 
bate an evident and real effect in raising the moral 
standard of our legislators, and widening the 
horizon of their thoughts? Is there not in the de- 


air of earthly, almost drossy, self-interest, a flavor 


tainly in part, from this extreme and unnatural 
division between secular and spiritual interests?” 


Mrs. Jane Swisshelm is in favor of men as cooks, 
and by way of illustration relates the following: ‘I 
never knew the significance of the impulse which 
leads all boys to want to bake griddle-cakes, until I 
saw a French half-breed from Selkirk, beside his iron- 
less cart, on the open prairie, preparing his evening 
meal. He had a large fish broiling on the coals 
without any intervention of a gridiron. His batter 
and his flapjacks were in a bucket. He heated and 
greased a long-handled sheet-iron frying-pan, 
poured in enough batter to cover the bottom, set 
it over the fire, kept on serenely attending to other 
matters, as though no ‘ flapjack’ were in danger of 
being burned, as it would have been if any woman 
had set it to bake; but just at the right moment he ° 
came up, looked into the pan, took hold of the 
haudle, shook it gently, then with a sudden jerk 
sent the cake spinning into the air, caught it as it 
came down square in the center, with the other 
side up. The cake was turned as no woman could 
have turned it, and with an ease which showed that 
the man was in his proper sphere.”’ 


In the Methodist we find these sayings of the 
Pope:—Pius 1X. continues to receive muny vis- 
itors, Protestants us well as Catholics, and he recom- 
mends himself to the prayers of the former as well 
the latter. To’an English lady who attended one of 
the recent receptions the Pope said: ‘* Pray for me; 
Protestants also can pray for the cause of justice 
and truth.’”’ The following expressions to some 
other visitors are quoted as indicating the Pope’s 
own opinion of his confinement: *‘ You have come 
to see him who is called the Prisoner of the Vatican. 
Truly lamso. I could doubtless materially go out, 
but I could not do so morally, without seeing the 
afflicting spectacle of a city entirely changed from 
what it used to be. Every step, every glance, 
would torture me; therefore I shall go out no 
more until God puts an end to the bitter trial to 
which he has chosen to subject us. Your prayers 
will hasten that day.” 


Dr. Bellows speaks thus of James Martineau: 
‘*I add one word only, aud that is a word respecting 
another glorious manu, who is in like manner for the 
time being hid in the splendor of his own light, You 
know that we are sometimes dazzled with excess of 
light. We know, we glory in, we rejoice in the 
beautiful name of Martineau—full of vowels—all 
sweetness as it rolls from our tongues. ... He 
has been called the first metaphysician of the age by 
a competent authority ; a man, at any rate who, in 
respect of criticism, has a keener cimeter and a 
firmer one than is handled by‘any one else in the 
sphere of his own thought. Full of eloquence as 
Chrysostom himself, but in so high a sphere, moy- 
ing in so pure an air that few have breath enough 
to follow him through the rare atmosphere where 
he flies, and so, alas! one beholds him dwarfed by 
the distance at which he stands above his contem- 
poraries, one beholds him cut off, as it were, from 
those who should flock to him as ‘‘doves to the 
windows,’ and attach themselves to the glowing 
axle of his grand chariot. That man must be dead 
a hundred years before his true place will be found 
in history. England will hunt out the spot where 
he was born, and, after he has passed into the 
literature of the world, people will say, ‘Do you 
know Paradise Lost was sold for five pounds? And 
Martineau’s eloquence, learning, wisdom, and wit, 
why, the best men in England knew almost nothing 
about them in the enlightened nineteenth century, 
which he had furnished light enough to illumine, as 
one sun fills the heavens, if only the eves of’ men 
were open to seeit.'”’ 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ESSRS. APPLETON & Co. pay to Huxley, 
Tyndall, Darwin, Spencer, Lubbock, Lecky, 
Galton, and other English scientific writers, the 


| same percent. of copyright which is usually accord- 


ed to home writers. This item is too eloquent to 
need comment. . . .” Good-by, Sweet-heart is the 
Della-Cruscan title of ‘the newly-planned novel by 
the author of Red as a Rose is She. Appleton’s 
Journal will reproduce it as a serial. By the by 
would it not be well to establish a bureau for the 
invention of reasonably sensible titles for novels ? 
. . « + Oneillustration of the leveling tendency 
of this great and glorious nineteenth century is 
seen in the rapidity with which any notable new 
book finds imitations. Thus The Fight in Dame 
Europa’s School has led to the production of a 
swarm of English pamphlets, on all sorts of topics, 
with titles and treatment as nearly as possible like 
that of the original jeu d@’esprit. One of them is 
called John’s account of some other rows at Dame 
Europa’s School, and of how the little Roman boy 
was bullied by the Italian boy. Others of a dissent- 
ing character, bear titles as follows: The Scandal 
in the Establishment of ** Old Mother Church.” Row 
in Dame Albion’s Church School. As the great 
prototype has been translated into German, we 
may fairly anticipate a Teutonic outburst in the 
same style, and as the conquering nation of Eurape 
is credited with an annual production of new books 
exceeding thatof any other country, the number 
of the anticipated imitations are likely to be im- 
mense. . -. - . ‘American tendencies toward 
imitation are just now particularly conspicuous in 
the publishing trade. Thus four houses are print- 
ing Carlyle’s complete works, four publishers have 
brought out The Battle of Dorking, and two firms 
have given us The Fight at Dame Europa’s School ; 
and there is also the war between Harper’s Weekly 
and Ewery Saturday, whereby the public gets 
double doses of Charles Reade and The Graphic. 
. . « - The saleof autographs in Germany has 
fallen away since the breaking out of the late war. 


of commonness, which arises, if not wholly, 


cer- | Leipsic formerly did an annual business of one 
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hundred and fifty thousand thalers in this com- 
modity; but the market is now so low, that the 
most eminent signatures retail at fifty per cent off. 
One advantage of this is to lessen the number of 
forged autographs—as counterfeiting at current 
rates is poor pay. The Walter Scott monu- 
ment, which Edinburgh is shortly to have the 
houor of erecting, embraces two happy thoughts. It 
is to be of a size ample enough to hold a whole 
museum of Scott relics, while its thirty canopied 
niches will be filled with life-size figures of the 
prominent characters of the distinguisbed author’s 
novels and poems, The pity is that the material of 
the sculpture will be free-stone—a very sorry sub- 
stitute for marble. . . Cyrus W. Field has 
purchased a third interest in The Evening Mail of 
this city. Major Bundy, in making editorial men- 
tion of the fact, intimates that the new financial 
strength thus insured to his paper, will be employed 
in developing more completely its established liter- 
ary features, and in increasing its facilities for 
news. The Mail is nowso uniformly excellent, that 
it would seem difficult to improve it, but certainly 
no one could be better fitted for such a task than 
the brilliant journalist who has wielded its destinies 
for the past three years. . . . . Journalism in 
New York has its vicissitudes. Within about thirty 
months, as the editor of The Evening Globe well 
writes, seven daily papers have been started in this 
city, every one of which has failed to gain a foot- 
hold. The list is as follows: City, Republic, Com- 
monwealth, Free Press, Leader, Democrat, and Ray. 
The Globe prides itself upon floating successfully 
amid all these wrecks, and its pride is very proper. 
That sparkling evening paper began very quietly 
and has worked itself steadily up into a recognition 
that daily becomes more pronounced. Itis more- 
over, exceptionally earnest in its attack upon cur- 
rent vices. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


‘UR City Department of Education reports 224 
schools under its exclusive jurisdiction, and 
13 corporate schools, employing in all 2,787 teachers. 
The schools are classed as follows: 1 Normal col- 
lege, 1 Normal school for teachers, 1 model or train- 
ing school, 90 grammar schools, 94 primary schools 
and departments, 28 evening schools, 6 day schools 
for colored children, 3 evening schools for the same, 
and 13 corporate schools. There were enrolled in all 
these schools last year, 239,764 pupils, an increase for 
the year of nearly 5,000. The entirecost of the schools 
was $2,733,591, of which $115,623 went for the support 
of the evening schools, $77,876 for corporate schools, 
and $56,570 for colored schoals. The real estate held 
by the city for school purposes is valued at nearly 
$9,000,000; the personal property of the department 
is estimated at $1,000,000 more. The total fund 
which by law was placed at the disposition of the 
Board for 1870-71 was $7,059,702; of this sum $5,178,- 
500 were called for. The property of the city paid 
during the same period $3,139,800 for the support of 
schools in other parts of the State. 


In a long letter to the Nation, Prof. J. D. Dana 
describes a dozen urgent needs of Yale College— 
‘‘such as are indispensable to its present life and 
position,” and appeals to the friends of the institu- 
tion to come forward with the required funds. The 
needs embrace five new professors—for English Lan- 
guage, Physics, German, Elocution, and Political 
Science, including Political Economy, Civil Polity 
and International Law; three or four assistant pro- 
fessors to take the place of as many temporary in- 
structors and tutors; three additional instructors; 
a complete endowment of the Professorship of His- 
tory; a new building for recitation and lecture 
rooms; one for Chemistry and Physics; a new 
ehapel, and additional funds for beneficiary pur- 
poses and scholarships. To meet these requirements 
upwards of three quarters of a million of dollars are 
needed. In addition to these actual needs the Col- 
lege wants a University fund of one or two hundred 
thousand dollars, and at least $135,000 to increase its 


library fund. 


The free school experiment in Mississippi ap- 
pears to be having great success. During the cur- 
rent school year something like three thousand 
schools have been established, employing nearly 
four thousand teachers and giving instruction to 
upwards of eighty thousand pupils. At this rate 
the State will soon make up for its tardiness in 
adopting a public school system. 


A Michigan Schoot Superintendent reports some 
of the answers he received in writing, from candi- 
dates for teachers’ certificates while examining them 
as the law directs. He called for a sketch of the im- 
portant events in the life of Franklin, and learned 
that “Franklin was by’birth a frenchman And came 
to the United States rendering them important ser- 
vice in the Revolutionary war and was afterwards 
President:” The mild climate of Oregon was thus 
accounted for: ‘‘The Atlantic coast has a gulf 


stream passing from the Artic Ocean into the Gulf |, 


of Mexico, As Oregon has not making the difference 
in climate, also the mountains of the Atlantic coast.” 
No copyright was claimed on the new theory of the 
genesis of mountains in the last clause of the answer; 
nor of the startling geographical ‘‘fact’’ disclosed 
immediately afterward, namely, that the; Nile 
“rises in the northern part of Africa flows south 
through Egypt Nubia and into Abyssinia.” The 
examiner further discovered that ‘A neuter verb 


is without sex;’’ aud that the comparison of udjec-| 


tives may be illustrated by ‘big, biger, bigest moast 
bigest least bigest!’’ These are but samples of the 
curious ignorance exhibited by the would-be teach- 
ers, who no doubt thought the Superintendent un- 
kind in refusing the coveted licenses. 

The friends of the working classes in England 
have projeoted an imposing educational scheme for 
the promotion of the scientific education of artisans. 
The design is to establish a metropolitan institution 
in which complete and thorough instruction shall 
be given in all those branches ef knowledge bearing 
on manufacturing interest. The scheme embraces 
the building of ample lectur¢-rooms, laboratories, 
art and science museums on the most extensive 


scale ; the creation of professorships both of pure 


science and of such more technical subjects as can 
be systematically treated, and the founding of schol- 
arships by which artisans may be enabled to live 
during the years of their studentship. This central 
University is to be connected with other similar 
institutions scattered over the country in the cen- 
ters of industrial pursuits, each carrying out in its 
locality the same functions which the central is to 
perform on a somewhat higher scale for the metrop- 
olis ana the country in general. An annual income 
of four or: five hundred thousand dollars will be 
required for the support of the University. The 
question is, Where is the money to come from? 


The School Board of Birmingham, England, has 
excelled even the London Board in fruitless theolog- 
ical wrangling. Thus far they have literally done 
nothing but propose, postpone and abandon a series 
of motions by the Church party in favor of a line of 
policy which the dissenting minority oppose with 
all the means at their disposal. No census of the 


educational wants of the town has yet been begun ; | 


no steps have been taken to build new schools; and 
nothing appears possible of accomplishment until 
the questions of the by-laws, and payment to exist- 
ing denominational schools are settled, and on these 
the two parties are engaged in a contest the end of 
which seems as far off as ever. If they proceed to 
enforce compulsory attendance before undenomi- 
national Board schools are built, they incur the risk 
ofariot. If they proceed to pay fees to denomina- 
tional schools the rates will be refused and the old 
question of Church rates will be raised, in a more 
troublesome way than ever. Indeed the prophecies 
of the advocates of a strictly secular system of pub- 
lic schools are being fulfilled with distressing liter- 
alness. There is danger that the new system will 
foster little else than denominational quarrels so 
long as it contains the slightest sectarian elements. 


BOOKS. 


The Blockade of Phalsbourg, Madame Thérése, 
The Conscript, Waterloo. All by Erckmann— 
Chatrian. ew York: C. Scribner & Co. 1871 


Two of the heartiest peace-men in France owe 
the sudden spread of their fame through two hemi- 
spheres to the accident of war. The rapidity with 
which the names of Erckmann and Chatrian have 
found their way into all the journals and drawing- 
rooms is indeed something remarkable, yet in read- 
ing their works the surprise is that their popularity 
should have been so tardy. In one regard, how- 
ever, this delay has been with good results. Even 
the struggle of North and South did not create in 
America a horror for warfare. Up to last Summer, 
the world over, war was considered merely a pic- 
turesque affair, pleasant to share in, and exceed- 
ingly delightful to look upon at a distance. The 
terrible lessons of the past twelve months, however, 
have greatly shaken this sentiment, and the novels 
of Erckmann-Chatrain—in which the evils of war 
are described with a vraisemblance and a vivid- 
ness never before approached—now find a receptive 
soil such as would not have been accorded at an 
earlier day. Of the books named above, The Block- 
ade of Phalsbourg has perhaps the strongest claim 
on present interest. It relates to the final struggle 
of the Old Empire in 1814, the scene being limited 
to Phalsbourg during the historic days of its siege. 
The story of the blockade is told by father Moses, 
an ancient Jew dealer in junk, old clothes, and 
afterward in brandy; and is mainly a narratiou of 
the experiences of his own household. The charac- 
ter of Moses is admirably drawn. The humorous 
blending of antique piety and keenness for trade; 
intense family affection and utter absence of pa- 
triotism ; horror of war and individual suffering, 
with the utmost willingness to profit by distresses 
that he does not see; with other noble and ignoble 
traits, makes up one of the most enjoyable Jews in 
literature. The chief characters, after Moses, are 
his thrifty wife Sorlé; Sergeant Trubert, a rough, 
old veteran, who is quartered on Moses through the 
malice of his rival in trade, but who turns out to be 
the mainstay and protection of the household; and 
Professor Burguet, an old, constitutional priest, 
“not a Jew,’’ Moses says, ‘‘ but worthy of being 
one on account of his genius and extraordinary 
talents.”’ The descriptions of domestic life’are 
charmingly done. The confusion incident to a state 
of siege, above all the upsetting of the social order 
whereby the rabble are brought into brief author- 


ity, and respectable old citizens are knocked about 


by their former tinkers, chimney-sweeps and stable- 
boys, is graphically portrayed. ‘‘ ‘One—two! one, 
two! Halt! Steady!’ ‘Moses, dress thy 
shoulders!’ ‘Moses, bring thy nose into line!’ 
‘Attention, Moses! Carry arms! Ah, Old Shoe, 
thou’lt never be good for anything! Can any one 
be so stupid at hisage? Look—just look! Thunder! 
Canst thou not do that? One—two! What an old 
blockhead! Come, begin again! Carry arms!’ 
This is the way my own cobbler ordered me about. 
. . Lheaped up gall enough against this rabble 
to last fifty years.’’ And when poor old Moses 
thought that these exercises were to be repeated 
every day, his distress fairly broke him down. “I 
would gladly have abandoned evyerything,’’ he says, 
‘if I could possibly have taken with me my house 
and wares!’’ Nothing but the prospective profits 
from his brandy speculation, and the consolation 
that his two boys were safe in America and making 
money, could reconcilg him to the life he had to lead. 
His quaint piety stands out through allin bold re- 
lief. His brandy is captured by a troop of Cossacks 
almost under the city walls. He goes out with a de- 
tachment to retake his property, and comes into 
dangerous proximity to a Cossack’s lance. Hé was 
terribly scared. ‘But what shows the spirit of 
wisdom and prudence which the Lord puts into his 
creatures, whom he means to spare fora good old 
age, is that immediately afterward, in spite of my 
trembling knees, I went and sat under the first 
wagon, where the blows of the lances could not 
reach me; and there I saw the veterans finish the 
extermination of the rascals, who had retreated 
into the court; and not one of whom escaped.”’ 
When the old sergeant rallied him on his lack of 


bravery, father Moses laughed too: “ People may 
think what they please! The great thing is to live 
in good health as long as possible.’”” But though 
Moses is naturally a central figure, the story has 
broader purposes. Thus one of the most dramatic 
chapters is that where a deserter is captured, and 
saved at the court-martial by the touching eloquence 
of Burguet. The death of little David during the 
last bombardment of the town is most pathetically 
described. The graphic picture of the ravages of 
the typhus fever, and the quiet anguish of starva- 


fire inspires the reader with a lively sense of the 
enormities which war brings in its train.—In Ma- 
dame Thérése the readers will get a very clear glimpse 
of what was highest and noblest in the republican- 
ism of 1799. Waterloo is the story of the turning 
battle of Europe as seen by one of the rank and file. 
Of The Conscript, mention has already been made 
in our columns. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


History of the Cross. By Henry Dana Ward, 
M.A. (Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
finger.) This isan exceedingly curious book. The 
author holds the cross in utter abhorrence, and yet 
is evidently an ardent Christian. Partly this an- 
tipathy is due to an ultra-Protestant dislike for 
symbols; but partly also, if we understand Mr. 
‘Ward aright, it comes from a belief, strengthened 
by research in Patristic history, that the early 
Christians, by the sign of the cross, intended the 
initial Greek letter of Christ’s name, and not ‘the 
accursed tree’’ of Calvary. Indeed the author goes 
farther, and claims that the cross is a purely pagan 
emblem, the first letter of Tammuz, adopted by the 
Church through a misapprehension of the miracle 
of Constantine. In supporting this theory, Mr. 
Ward has brought to bear a vast number of dis- 
connected facts, most of them not generally known, 
and all of them of striking interest. The chief fault 
of the book is its inclination to rhetoric. Just 
where the chain of logic is beginning to fuse and 
consolidate, the author flames forth in wordy in- 
dignation at symbolism and idolatry, and leaves 
the reader in doubt whether anything is proven or 
certain in the argument. This is the more to be 
regretted, because Mr. Ward seems to have made 
some rather strong points in defending his hy- 
pothesis. 


Noonday Exigencies in America. By Hinton 
Rowan Helper. (New York: Bible Brothers.) Mr. 
Helper is eertainly one of the most astonishing men 
in America. Not naturally intolerant, with much 
of genuine philanthropy and kindliness of heart, 
he is, nevertheless, possessed of an intense negro- 
phobia that will ultimately, we imagine, be his 
death. In Pennsylvania, two spoonfuls of ice- 
cream, handed in by a negro waiter, ‘‘almost 
choked”’ him. In no hotel in the country where 
colored service is employed can he possibly sleep, 
nor will his stomach endure contact with any food 
that has been touched by Afric fingers. This ter- 
rible affliction, he informs usin his last book, has 
been borne for the last seventeen years, and the suf- 
ferings that he must have undergone during those 
six thousand days are beyond any ordinary imag- 
ination. Noonday Evxigencies is an attempt to per- 
suade the whole white population of the United 
States to come to Mr. Helper’s aid, and by amend- 
ments to the Constitution and the doubling or 
tripling of the National Debt, to remove every 
citizen of African descent. from the country. The 
honest juryman who brought over his eleven re- 
fractory brethren to his own opinion is certainly 
nowhere, in comparison with this heroic effort of 
Mr. Helper. 


The Young Mechanic. By the author of The 
Lathe and its Uses. (New York; G. P. Putnam & 
Sons.) A hasty glance at this book led us to think 
that the author had devoted an unnecessarily large 
space to what is evidently his favorite machine— 
namely, the turning-lathe, but a more careful ex- 
amination convinced us that our first impression 
was erroneous. Instead of beginning with a list of 
the tools required by an amateur carpenter, the 
author begins by telling how to make a box in the 
simplest manner, mentioning incidentally that a 
pocket-knife, gimlet, hammer, saw, brad-awl, chisel 
and square are enough tools for the young mechanic 
to start with, and even of these two or three may 
be omitted. He goes on telling how to make sundry 
articles requiring the more complicated operations 
of dove-tailing, etc., giving in due time a list, 
moderate in length, of such tools as are really use- 
ful, and reaching at. last his beloved turning-lathe, 
for the use of which he gives very complete and 
intelligible directions. 
the structure of the steam-engine in such a way as 
to enable an ingenious boy to make one that will 
run by itself. The book is a capital one for Ameri- 
can boys, and is withal very handsomely printed, 
bound and illustrated. 


Drawing-Book for Schools and Beginners. By 
M. H. Holmes. (New York :-Harper and Brothers.) 
The four pamphlets which we have received are, as 
we understood from the prospectus, the first num- 
bers of a series designed to guide the student of 
drawing by a succession of carefully: arranged 
studies, until his eye and hand are cultivated to a 
high degree of skill. The designs before us are in- 
tended for use in common schools, and are, upon 
the whole, well calculated to serve the end for 
which they are intended. Theearlier exercises con- 
tain numerous suggestions which may be used by 
teachers to great advantage, but we regret to say 
that some of the cuts will not bear the test of 
measurement. It may seem a small thing that a 
section of a hollow hexagonal column, (Part 2, page 
6,) should be drawn as though the farther end had 
no perceptible thickness, but if a teacher attempts 
to demonstrate the principles of perspective from 
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Common Sense in the Household. By Marion 


Harland. (New York: C. Scribner & Co.) Alexander 
Dumas believed that he could make even better 
soups than novels, and Rossini, the musician, was a 
perfect marvel in cooking macaroni. 
comes an American writer of popular fictions who 
lays down the law of the kitchen with a bold and 
astute hand. We speak from knowledge, for we 
recently subjected the volume to the rigid criti- 
cism of one of the best French cooks in New York. 
The verdict was—‘‘ Excellent throughout. The 
tion, even more than bursting bomb and plunging | recipes are clearly-expressed, easy to follow, and 
not at all expensive. The suggestions about house- 
hold affairs are chic. Thesoups are a trifle costly, 
but that is the American way. The author has a 
genius for cooking vegetables, and a soul that soars 
above the nothing-but-salt-and-pepper mania, On 
a test comparison with three other American cook- 


And now 


books, it comes out ahead upon every count.” Be- 
yond this experto crede nothing more need be said. 


The Bhagvat-Geeta. Translation of Charles 
Wilkins. (Chicago: Religio Philosophical Publish- 
ing House). This isan American reproduction of 
the famous translation made by Mr. Wilkins, under 
the patronage of Warren Hastings of India fame, 
and published in 1785 by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. The Bhagawat-Gita (we 
adopt the recent speiling of the best Asiatic schol- 
ars) is aff episode of the Maha-Bharata, a quite 
important authority with the Vedantist seot of 
Brahmans. It furnishes a very satisfactory glimpse 
into the theology of one of the great religions of 
the East. Why the Religio-Philosophical Society 
should publish it we scarcely know, unless the 
Chicago Spiritualists have made up their mind to 
substitute the Vedas for the Bible. 


Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus : His Divine 
Pymander. Edited by Paschal Beverly Randolph. 
(Boston: Rosicrucian Publishing House.) ‘ This 
most ancient and glorious book,’ says the pub- 
lishers’ card, ‘‘ought to be in the house of every 
Christian, moral and religious person in the land— 
especially ministers.”” The book is dedicated by 
the editor, ‘‘ To the Best Woman,—maiden, wife, or 
widow—on the earth, whatever be her race, age, or 
clime; whoever she is; wherever she be; rich or 
poor, in palace, cot or hovel.’’ . 


The Two Guardians ; or Home in this World. 
By the author of the Heir of Redclyffe, etc. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) Here we have another 
volume of Miss Yonge’s writings. The story is one 
of every-day life in England, the heroine Marion, 
being a young lady whose perfections ef character 
and person are rather exasperating to ordinary 
mortals, but who, as it turns out, is a blessing to all 
who are brought within her influence. — 
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C. SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—A Commentary on the Hoty Scrip- 
tures (The Gospel according to John). By J. P. LANGB, D.D. 
Price $5. Books and Reading. By Prof. NOAH PORTER. Price 
$2. Common Sense in the Household. By MARION HARLAND. 
Price $2.50. Religion of the Present and of the Future. By 
THEODORE D. WOOLSEY. Price $2.50. European Art (lius- 
trated Library of Wonders). Price $1.50. Waterloo, The 
Bleckade, Madame Thérdse. By EROKMANN-CHATRIAN. Price 
90 cts. each (sewed). 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston.—Memoir of Baron Stowe, D.D. By 
JOHN STOCKBRIDGE. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New York.—Belle Lovell. By T. R. ¥. 
Price $1. 

& HOUGHTON, New York.—Bible Sketches (Third Series). 
By SAMUEL GREEN. Price $1. Sig Boys; A Mother’s Story. 
Price $1.25. Life of Major-General Nathaniel Greene. By 
GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. Price $4, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia.—Arthur O'Leary. 
By CHARLES LEVER. Price 75 cis. Basil; or, The Orossed 
Path. Price 7cts. Simon. By GEORGE SAND. Price 80 ots. 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, New York.—Our Only 
Brother. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New York.—The McAllisters. 
By Mrs. E. J. RICHMOND. 

LORING, Boston.—Gardening for Money. By CHARLES BARNARD. 
Price 0 cts. Daisy Ward’s Works. By M. W. MCLALN. 

G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, New York.—The Young Mechanic. (From 
an Bnoglish ‘editian.) Price $1.75. The Fal of Bngland ~The 
Battle of Dorking: Reminiscences of a Volunteer. Price, 
cloth 50 cts., sewed 30 cts. 

PORTER & OOATES, Philadelphia.—The German of En- 
gland im 1875, and the Battle of Dorking. From Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

S. R. WELLS, New York.—Thoughts for the Young Men and Young 
Women of America. By L. U. REAVIs. Price $1. The Parent’s 
Guide. By Mrs. HESTER PENDLETON. Price $1.50. 

MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York.—Spring Comedtes. By 
LADY BARKER. Price $1.50. The Witness of History te 
Christ. By F. W. FARRAR. Price $1.50. 

J.B. & Co,f delphia.— Biography of George Jun- 
kin, D.D. By D. X. D.D. The State of the Deal. By 
the Rev. ANSON Ws copalia By B. F. BARRETT. 


Price 75 cts. 
CLAXTON, HABYELPINGER, Philadel phia.—History of 
the Oross. By HENTE DANA WARD. The Doctrine of the 


Church. By JOHN J. MCELHINNEY, D.D. Price $8. -Stri;e. 
By Mrs. E. D. WALLACE. 

D. APPLETON & CO., New York.—The Two Guardians; or, Home 
in this World. By Miss YONGE. New York IWustrated. Price 
50 cts. Thé~Rhysical Cause of the Death of Chest. By Wm. 
STRAND, M.D.\ Price $2. The Principles of Psychology. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. Vol. I. 8vo. Price $2.50. Novele and 
Novelists of the 19th Century. By WM. FoRSYTHS. Vivia. By 
FLORENCE WIVFORD. Priee S0cts, Light and Hiectrteity. By 
JOHN TYND » LL.D. 

AMERIOAN TBACT SOCIETY.—Edith Somers; or, A Child’s In- 
Juences. By Mrs. HE. 8. GURLEY. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONs, New York (London, Strahan & 


Co.—Shoéemaker’s Village. By HENRY HOLBEACH. Vol. lL. 
Price $1.75. Episodes in an Obscure Life. Price $1.75. 
C. C. CHATFIELR, New Haven.—Route for a Month’s Tour through 


the Alps of Switxe . By Prof. JAMEs D. DANA. 
Chicago.— The 


Bagavat Geeta. From the Sanskreet. By CHARLES WILKINS. 


BIGELOW & MAIN, Néw York.—Pure Gold. For the Sunday- 


School. By the Rev, ROBERT LOWRY and W. H. DoANB. 
CoTT. Price $1.50. 


Henry A. YOUNG, Boston.—Banvard’s Graded Sertes of Questton- 


Books on The Great Promises of the Bible. (8 Parts.) 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., New York.—American Newspaper Di- 


rectory. 


J. W.SCHERMERHORN & Co., New York.—Good Selections in Prose 


and Poetry. By J. W. SCHERMERHORN. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, New York.—Around a Spring. By GUSTAVE 


DROZ. Price 75 cts. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 


REAT events are soon forgotten in the rapid 
rush of affairs, and the Treaty of Washing- 
ton is fast fading out of the public view. Our 
newspapers no longer teem with gossip and specu- 
lation as to the High Commissioners; the Senate 
debates aro passing into oblivion ; and ratification 
in every quarter is becoming so certain that the 
successive steps arouse but a languid interest. 
Weare entering upon the excitements of a Presi- 
dential campaign, and the quarrel with England 
and its settlement will soon alike have passed 
into the back-ground and become history. 

But in history the closing of the dispute will 
stand outin grand prominence when much that 
now absorbs us appears wholly insignificant. It 
is to be hoped that, beyond its immediate advan- 
tage, it will prove the starting point of a new era. 
Centuries hence it may be said, “‘ Here began the 
Christianization of international relations. Here 
was the first sign among the nations that the age 
of iron was giving way to the age of gold.” 

Such anticipations may seem extravagant. But 
look at the significance of this treaty in contrast 
with the present aspect of Europe. What war ac 
tually is has been realized among those at peace as 
it never was before, through the graphic accounts 
of newspaper correspondents during the late 
struggles. And looking at Europe only, the hori- 
zon appears dark with the threat of endless wars 
stillto come. Between the different peoples there 
is hate and jealousy and dread. On every govern- 
ment the question of national armament presses 
as of first consequence. If France ever grows 
strong, she has a debt of vengeance to pay to 
Germany. The neighbors of the new Empire are 
full of suspicion as to her intentions. She may 
prove moderate and forbearing, but no nation 
dares trust to that. Men do not believe that Rus- 
sia ever gives up the hope of winning Constanti- 
nople. England is sensitive and sore at her loss 
of influence on the Continent. Italy does not feel 
secure against an attempt to reinstate the Pope 
should a turn of the wheel establish a French 
Government under clerical influence. The great 
wars of the last decade have made an appeal to 
the sword a familiar idea to all. Perhaps at the 
present moment the best guarantee of peace is the 
geveral fear of Germany’s strength. To light the 
flames again it is not even necessary for Germany 
to be aggressive. Let her neighbors believe that 
she is so, and combine against her, or let Russia 
and Germany jostle, and the crash would come. 
No one of these events appear very improbable. 

A vivid glimpse of the state of European feel- 
ing is given by an article reprinted from Black- 
wood, which has set England in a ferment. It is 
an imaginary account supposed to be given by an 
Englishman to his children fifty years hence, of a 
German invasion and conquest of Engkand in 1875. 
The graphic minuteness of the story gives it a 
surprising air of reality. But the sting isin the 
fact that the general conditions assumed for the 
nation’s humiliation correspond closely to the 
reality. The helplessness of the handful of 
available regulars, and the host of untrained 
volunteers and militia, before the German army, 


~ carries with it the conviction of absolute truth- 


fulness. The only points stretched to make the 
narrative altogether probable are the origin of 
the warin the swallowing of Holland and Den- 
mark by Germany, and the destruction of the 
English fleet by torpedoes. It is evident that the 
English press regard the first event as probable 
enough, and the other as at least supposable. In 
reading the pamphlet, one can fully appreciate 
the goading sense of helplessness and perplexity 
which it has aroused in the nation. 

From this spectacle of war begetting war, of 
national strength spent in building powder-mines 
which distrust and hate stand ready to touch off, 
turn to our affair with England. Our nation 
had taken deep provocation at injury received in 
our weakness, which we now felt strong enough 
toavenge. An irritating trouble with our Cana- 
dian neighbors had sprung up. That fruitful 
source of war, an unsettled *boundary,; was not 
wanting. To increase the exasperation, Fenian- 
ism,—the worst thorn in England’s side,—had the 
active sympathy of a large element in our popula- 
tion, and its banished leaders had received honors 
from our government. What more promising 
grounds for a war could be asked ? 

But, instead of burning each other’s towns, and 
killing and torturing a hundred thousand men or 
so, and darkening the homes throughout two 
countries, and leaving our children a burden of 
debt and taxation, along with a worse burden of 
mutual hate,—instead of this, ten gentlemen have 
held a few conversations, there has been a little 
delivering of speeches and engrossing of ‘ parch- 
ments, and—that is all! This is the whole price 


paid for such a securing of the rights of both par- 
ties, such a preservation of the honor and all just 
interests of each, as no war could have gained. 

War compares with such a settlement exactly 
as trial by combat compares with trial by jury. 
The one implies certain waste of life, and wholly 
uncertain justice. The other means absolute 
safety to life, and the best assurance of justice 
that can be obtained. In later times it will seem 
incredible that it took the world six thousand 
years to make so obvious an advance from bar- 
barism. The principle is simply this: there being 
a pile of combustibles between my neighbor's 
house and mine, shall I set fire to it, or join hands 
with him to clear it away ? 

There needs yet long and strong effort to bring 
even the nations of Christendom to follow the 
path that America and England have shown. It 
should be the strenuous effort of every good 
citizen in whatever country to bring his own na- 
tion to the practical acceptance of the principle. 
Most of all does it belong to all Americans and 
Englishmen to see that their nations never willing- 
ly forsake the good road they have entered,—that 
they exemplify always, as they have once done, 
the Apostolic precept, “‘ As far as in you lies, live 
peaceably with all men !” 


THE PAPAL JUBILEE. 


N event of great interest to the Roman 

Catholic world occurred on the 16th inst., 
and has filled the mouths of Christendom with 
comment various as the points of view occupied 
by the different speakers. It was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the rule of Pius Ninth in 
what is called “ the chair of St. Peter.” 

It is rather odd that all the Roman Catholic 
presses and pulpits should be so filled with jubila- 
tion and triumph over an occurrence that falsifies 
one of the myriad traditions which that Church 
presents to the acceptance of the faithful, with a 
demand hardly short of that urged in behalf of 
the Holy Scriptures. It has always been under- 
stood as a prophecy applicable to each Pope in 
his turn, that he “should not see the years of 
Peter.” The Church of Rome is never at a loss 
for a tradition to covera given case, or to accom- 
plish a required purpose. They say that the pre- 
decessor of Pius Ninth, coming to him when he 
was a soldier in the Noble Guards, exhorted him 
to become a priest, prophesied the eessation of 
the epileptic attacks to which he was subject, and 
assured him of the great future that was before 
him. They say, too, that St. Peter lived in Rome, 
that he was the first Pope, and that he reigned 
just twenty-five years. They have said till now 
that no Pope would ever occupy the chair as long 
as St. Peter did. What there is to render any 
one of these traditions more reliable than any 
other it is difficult to see; and yet the remark 
would pass with the true Catholic for neither more 
nor less than a piece of Protestant irreverence. 

There is one aspect of this august event, hailed 
as it is by the acclamations of millions of adher- 
ents to the Church of Rome, which elicits our 
sympathy and admiration, There is certainly 
something sublime, something touching in the 
sight of the faithful devotion of so many people 
to their Chief, in the time of his troubles. Pope 
Pius is a beautiful old man; in the main, we be- 
lieve, a good one. It is not true, indeed, as has 
been confidently asserted, that his bitterest ene- 
mies have never cast a doubt on the perfect purity 
of his life. Any one who has ever talked with the 
common people of Rome—the vetturini, or the cour- 
iers, or any of the loungers most readily accessi- 
ble to the traveler—may soon be made acquainted 
with the imputatigns of treachery, of the secret 
poisoning of Cardinals too liberally inclined, and 
similar rascalities, which are freely made by cer- 
tain classes against the Court of Rome, and so 
by implication against the Pope. We may, in 
deed, afford to disregard these things as scandals, 
born of democratic license, or the inevitable ha- 
tred of the vicious poor against all who are above 
them in the social scale. But he who expatiates 
on the love and reverence of the Roman populace 
for their spiritual Father and temporal Prince, 
either willfully deceives or knows not whereof he 
affirms. 

Nevertheless, whatever view may be taken of 
the character of Pius, or of the bearing of his ca- 
reer on the welfare of the world, none can deny 
the importance of that career, or the magnitude of 
the measures and the events which it includes. 
He has passed through two external revolutions, 
besides one in the sympathies and purposes of his 
own soul, which transformed him from a liberalist 
to an uncompromising enemy of human progress, 
and rendered nugatory some of the very virtues 
that elevated him to his throne. Twice has it 
been his privilege to define new articles of the 
Roman Catholic faith—each time, making good 
his grounds against the most able and determined 
opposition. Four times has he called around him 
the Roman bishops of the earth, once in an Ecu- 
menical Council, whose magnitude and dignity, as 
well as the momentousness of its decrees, will 
make it a perpetual landmark in the realm of 
religious thought. 

It is natural, then, and proper for Roman Catho- 
lics to exult on this great anniversary in the life of 
their Head, and as fellow-mortals “ having a good 
time,” they are welcome to our sympathy. Let 
them make the most of their Jubilee, for there are 
mutterings in the horizon. The ecclesiastical court 
that sets itself against the om of conscience, 


and above the earthly “ powers that be,” is con- 


demned of God and man; and whatever may be- 
come of the Catholic Church, the Papacy is 
doow ed. 


PRESIDENT WOOLSE Y’S SERMONS. * 


OTH the substance of this volume, and the 
immediate occasion of its publication, seem 
to require for it fuller and more conspicuous men- 
tion than the brief “book notice,” with which 
most collections of modern discourses may well be 
dismissed. It is just as President Woolsey is retir- 
ing from the position which he has filled for a 
quarter of a century, that these sermons are issued 
in permanent form. Most of them were preached 
in the College chapel. With the congregation of 
students, it may be said, the President has gener- 
ally been the favorite among the various preachers 
to whom they were accustomed to listen. This 
popularity has been due to no special grace or 
power of oratory. It was a tribute to the weight 
of the words themselves, and the personality 
which expressed itself through them. But our 
present concern is with the sermons as they are 
before us. 

One of the first things that strikes us as we read 
the book is that no line or word can be skipped. 
If one reads it at all, he is irresistibly held to read- 
ing it thoroughly. And this indicates one of the 
qualities that especially give it value,—its genu- 
ineness. Not a word is written for display. Con- 
viction and feeling are in every sentence. Weare 
struck, too, with a pervading simplicity. The 
thought, even when deepest, is in a form whose 
outline is comprehended at once. The style is al- 
ways closely pruned. Together with this - sim- 
plicity—we may add, in natural accompaniment 
with it—is constant evidence of broad and deep 
culture. The illustrations of the present by the 
past, the profound lessons from the classic civil- 
ization in its strength and its defects, these give 
the book a thoroughly scholarly character. But 
its topics are never abstruse. They are drawn 
from the universal features of human nature, and 
the broad aspects of modern society. Inthe appli- 
cation to these of the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity lies the general scope of the book. It re- 
markably combines the treatment of living topics 
with a spirit of calm meditation. To the rush and 
hurry and fret of American life it is in most re- 
freshing contrast. One of the themes treated is 
“The Need of the Meditative Spirit in Modern 
Christianity.” Of the practical value of such a 
spirit, the book itself is an eminent example. 

In the religious views expressed, we notice a 
two-fold characteristic ; the entire absence of 
stress upon formal doctrine, and the strongest 
emphasis upon the substance of Christian truth. 
For example, we have not found an expression 
which seems to favor a rigid theory of Biblical 
interpretation. But the whole book is full of pro- 
found reverence for the Bible itself. So, too, the 
necessity of Christ as a Saviour from sin receives 
continually the most impressive utterance, while 
the Atonement as a scheme or device is not dwelt 
on. The characteristic of the book is the most 
profound attachment to Christianity, in distinc- 
tion from all imagined improvements or substi- 
tutes; an attachment unmistakably based upon 
deep personal experience, as well as the thoughtful 
and eamest study of a life-time. The phase of 
Christianity to which especial prominence is giv- 
en, is its response to man’s need as a sinful being. 
The sense of the reality and evil of sin gives tone 
to the whole volume. It is especially prominent 
in one group of sermons, of which the first, “The 
Self- propagating Power of Sin,” is almost terrible. 
The whole feeling of the author as to the value of 
the Christian system, and the depth of its founda- 
tion, seems moulded largely by this intense sense 
of sin. This conviction, equally remote from the 
coolness of a more theoretical opinion, and the de- 
spondency of a morbid conscience, is especially 
striking at this time, when so much even of our 
best religious literature has so little of this char- 
acteristic. It may be remarked that the greatest 
imaginative genius our country has produced— 
Hawthorne—had this sense of the taint of sin so 
strongly that it colors all his writings. The Chris- 
tian idea of Divine forgiveness he seems never to 
have grasped. It is the one truth without the oth- 
er that gives such hopeless sadness to his greatest 
works. A stronger negative testimony to the need 
of Christianity, we do not know of in the literary 
world. In the volume before us, such a sense of 
unspeakable need is made the guide to infinite 
comfort. 

We must forbear to quote the passages we have 
marked, with a single exception. That is at the 
close of the last sermon ‘in the book. 


“The course of things if Deism should become the ulti- 
mate form of religion, can easily be foretold. As long as 
the recollections and influences of Christianity survived its 
fall,earnest souls would hope on; they would stay their soul- 
hunger on the milk drawn from the breasts of their dead 
mother. But a new age would toss about in uncertainty, if 
not in despair ; or else, throwing aside their Deism, whieh 
brings before their wearied minds the unsolved problems of 
the relations of sinning man to a holy God, they would hunt 
after peace in the fields of Atheistic or Pantheistic philoso- 
phy. Civilization with God, but without Christ, leads to a 
terrible dilemma. If the sense of sin remain, the life of all 
noble souls will be an anxious, gloomy tragedy. Or if that 
burden, so crushing, is thrown off, asin a life-struggle, then 
the standard of character will falland the sense of sin grow 
faint, to such a degree that the pardon from God craved in 
heathenism will not be needed, and the utmost frivolity 
will be reached of life and manners. In either case, the 
progress of civilization will be stopped; the world of the 
future will be dvomed: and the “ religion of the future’”’ 


* The Religion of the Present and of the Future. Sermons 
preaehed chiefly at Yale College, by Theodore D. Woolsey. 
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will turn out to be a miserable raft, unfit, after the ship- 
wreck of Christianity, to carry the hopes and the welfare 
of mankind down the ages.” 


President Woolsey dedicates the book “To 
those who have now and then heard my voice in 
the pulpit of Yale College, and especially to the 
graduates who have gone forth from these halls, 
leaving me here until now, when my time of grad- 
uation is nearly come.” It stands thus in some 
sort as a monument of illustrious and faithful ser- 
vice in the past, while it will prolong that service 
in its permanent and living testimony to the no- 
blest truths. To the circle of readers to whom it 
is dedicated, it will have, we may add, an inner 
value which others can but partly “understand. 
Its admonition to calm thoughtfulness comes as 
no vain or hopeless fancy, from one who after a 
course of most active practical duty brings such 
fruit of high and serene contemplation as this. — 
The acknowledgment of the deadly power of sin 
is less significant from the reformed profligate 
than from the man who has stood through a life- 
time conspicuously blamelessand pure. The hom- 
age done to Christianity, the full acceptance of its 
truths, the confiding faith in it as a Divine reve- 
lation, must profoundly impress those who know 
that this is from one to whom the fields of human 
thought are familiar, and who, having knowledge 
as a sage, believes as a little child. 


- 


WANTED—A DEMOCRATIC RELIG- 
PRESS. 


FRIEND at the South, after some kindly 
. words concerning our paper, thus expresses 
what he considers a want of the times: 

There is one feature 1n the politics of the Northern relig- 
ious press that strikes meas not altogether fair. They are 
Republican, so far as my observation extends, without ex- 
ception. Now I presume that a large proportion of the mem- 
bership of the different religious denominations at the North 
read only their denominational organs. The result is that 
their politics are moulded by the political cast of their de- 
nominational papers. These papers being all of one;political 
faith, they never sce anything on the other side. This, to 
say the least, is not exactly fair. They should “hear all, and 
hold fast that which is good.” You, Mr. Editor, while a 
Republican, seem disposed to do justice. I would therefore 
invoke your aid in remedying the evil of which I complain. 
As all the present religious papers at the North are Repub- 
lican, could not a religious Democratic press be sustained, 
of at least one paper for each of the great denominations at 
the North? Even admitting the principles of the Republi- 
can party to be correct, it bas always been thought best that 
there should be opposing parties in Republics. The very 
novelty of a Baptist, or Presbyterian, or Methodist Demo- 
cratic paper at the North would attract attention. and might 
perhaps secure patronage. Who will try it? 

A Baptist DEMOCRAT. 


We give our sympathy to this Baptist Democrat 
in his difficulty, and all the more because we can 
give him little encouragement. Every newspaper 
project, in this mercenary age, must have a prom- 
ising financial basis. We doubt if the most en- 
terprising publisher in New York, or Boston, or 
Philadelphia, could be induced to enter the field 
with “‘ The Baptist Democrat,” or “‘ The Democratic 
Presbyterian,” or “ The Herald of Democracy and 
Methodism.” The “novelty” on which our cor- 
respondent rélies, would doubtless dispose of the 
first edition or two, “ like hot cakes.” But when 
it came to a permanent subscription list, the pros- | 
pect of speedy bankruptcy would be likely to 
daunt the souls of the projectors. In short, the 
supply of newspapers is regulated by the demand ; 
and the fact which our correspondent notes, that 
Northern religious papers are generally Repub- 
lican in their sympathies, seems fairly to indicate 
that religious readers at the North must be gen- 
erally of the same way of thinking. . 

But our friend is hardly correct in assuming 
that most northern religious papers are Repub- 
lican in the sense that they are Baptist, Presby- 
terian, etc. Aside from the considerable number 
that are wholly neutral in politics, the great ma- 
jority are avowedly independent. That in most 
subjects they have found themselves in harmony 
with the Republican party, is undeniable. If we 
were to assign reasons for the fact we should ex- 
press views from which our correspondent would, 
as a Democrat, dissent. We therefore leave him 
to find an explanation ; and we also commend to 
his consideration another fact—that the organs of 
one religious sect, the strongest numerically of 
all, are heartily Democratic, we believe with no 
exception: That sect, it is hardly necessary to 
add, is the Roman Catholic. 


THE COLORED CADET AGAIN.—It will be re- 
membered that a few months ago a court-martial 
at West Point tried Cadet Smith, the colored boy, 
on a charge of lying. At that time we protested 
against the disposition of a part of the Republican 
press to acquit Smith in disregard of all evidence, 
simply because he was black. We did not expect 
that the United States Government would go still 
farther, and, pronouncing the cadet guilty, remit 
the severity of his punishment on the ground of — 
his color. But this is precisely what has happen- 
ed. After five months, the War Office publishes 
the result of the trial, and its own action thereon. 
The court-martial found Smith guilty, and pro- 
nounced the usual sentence in such cases,—expul- 
sion. Secretary Belknap’s order says: 

The proceedings, findings, and sentence are approved ; but 
in view of all the circumstances surrounding this case, and be- 
lieving that the ends of public justice will be better subserved 
and the policy of the Government, of which the presence of this 
cadet in the Military Academy is a signal illustration, be bet- 
ter maintained by a commutation ef the sentence than by its 
rigid enforcement, the President is pleased to mitigate it by 
substituting for dismissal from the service of the United 
States, reduction in his Academy standing one year. 


Cadet Smith had a fair trial ; the President, with 
‘an evident disposition in his favor, pronounces the 


verdict a just one; he was found guilty of an 
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offense which the rules of the Academy, with ex- 
cellent reason, visit with severe punishment. 
Why is he not punished aecordingly? What is 
meant by “the ends of public justice” and “ the 
policy of the government,” in such a connection ? 
Simply this is meant; since the colored race is be- 
ing assisted to rise, and has the peculiar sympathy 
of the Government, its members shall have the 
operation of just laws suspended in their favor. 
If a white cadet lies, he is expelled in disgrace; if 
a black cadet lies, he is only put back a year. We 
call this neither true justice nor sound policy. It 
is as far from just to put a particular class outside 
of the law’s penalties as to put them outside of its 
protection. To exempt the colored people from 
the same obligations that are laid on the whites, 
is bad for their own development, and gives help 
to their ill-wishers. We have denounced the hos- 
tility of a part of the cadets to Smith on account 
of his color. But what can be the standing of a 
student among his comrades who is singled out 
for exemption from rules which bind all the rest? 
And what better argument could be given to those 
who say that the blacks cannot compete with the 
whites on a fair field? We are sure that none will 
be less pleased with this act of favoritism than the 
intelligent colored people themselves. They need 
no such discrimination in their favor. All they 
ask, and all that any true friend will ask for them, 
is “a fair field and no favor.” To give more is 
neither just nor wise. 


THE OxLp LeEsson.—The sudden death of Mr. 
Vallandigham is one of those events which beyond 
all preaching startle witha sense of the nearness 
of the other world to this. A week ago he stood 
conspicuous amid hot strifes, ambitions, schemes; 
his name a party watchword ; loud praise and 
fierce denunciation lavished upon him. From it 
all he is gone as in an instant. Ambitions, plans, 
friendships, enmities,—all that yesterday was of 
so much account, to-day is nothing to him. 

His epitaph will be variously written. Few will 
deny to him some solid virtues; and now that 
death’s shadow has fallen, a calm judgment will 
we believe reckon as errors of judgment what have 
been treated as willful sins. But at present our 
thoughts rest less on his life than his death. It 
seems like the voice of God heard amid the strifes 
and passions of earth. While men are waging 
conflicts amid clouds of earthly dust and smoke, 
that often bewilder even the steady head, and in- 
flame even the honest heart, suddenly the solemn 
and eternal realities rise into sight. And every 
man must feel, at least for the moment, that it 
were well if those realities were less unfamiliar to 
the thought. It would take bitterness from our 
oppositions, it would drive out low motives and 
selfish aims, if we so lived that Death was not a 
shock when its form rises across our worldly ac- 
tivities. It is an old thought, old as the race, and 
yet continually new,—“ in the midst of life we are 
in death.” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Christian Advocate (Methodist), of this 

city, does not believe that the undeniable de- 

cay of interest in the Religious Anniversaries is in- 

dicative, as some hastily infer, of a loss of confidence 

in the long-established measures and agencies of 
Christian benevolence. It says: 

“'There never was an hour when the confidence of evan- 
gelical Christians was greater, as expressed in the most 
substantial manner by their contributions, in the great 
providential means which have been established for the 
dissemination of religious truth. All the chief Catholic 
and denominational charities have growing rather than de- 
creasing incomes, and are constantly stretching out their 
arms wider to cover all the spiritually waste places of the 
earth.”’ 

It thinks, indeed, that the phenomenon referred to 
is a sign of “ progress in the right direction, rather 
than of defeat.’’ 

* When these societies were first formed, they depended 

for their support very considerably upon the interest that 
could be awakened on anniversary occasions, and the con- 
tributions that could be secured under the excitement of a 
public meeting. Now the work is throughly systematized ; 
the support of these Christian institutfons has become an 
acknowledged portion of the mane pecuniary obligation 
of ali the churches.” 
All that now is.wanted is retrenchment in the num- 
ber of agencies, economy of administration, a whole- 
some scrutiny, and an increasing consecration (of 
money as well as other gifts of God), and the re- 
covery of the world to Christ can be secured. This 
is at least an inspiring view, and we are fain to 
adopt it. 


—The venerable Peter Cooper, in answer to an 
address made to him a few weeks ago, on his eighti- 
eth birth-day, by the pupils of the noble institution 
which bears his name, gave to all young workers 
and aspirants in the field of life a few counsels of 
experience that ought to be written in letters of 
gold, and hung up in every school-house, cabin and 
workshop of the land. He inculcated in language 
more pure and vigorous than that of Franklin, the 
virtues of industry, temperance, integrity and econ- 
omy. Heacknowledged the help and encouragement 
he bad derived, in all his undertakings, from “‘ that 
greatest of human blessings, a diligent, wise, faith- 
ful and affectionate wife,’ and urged upon the young 
the duty of marrying “at the proper age, when and 
not before they can see their way to a decent and 
comfortable support.’”” He expatiated upon the 
responsibilities and duties of property, and said 
that ‘“‘ when rich men are thus brought to regard 
themeelves as trustees, and poor men learn to be in- 
dustrious, economical, temperate, and diligent in 
the acquisition of knowledge, then the deplorable 
strife between capital and labor will cease.” He 
eoncluded with the following golden sentences, too 
fraught with the wisdom of a virtuous experience, 


we fear, to appear like anything but goodish inan- -| 


ity to the truculent trades-unionists of the present 


generation : 

“Let me then record that, during a long life passed iu 
active business, I have never known any but evil conse- 
quences to all classes, and especially to the innocent, to re- 
sult from strikes, lock-outs, or other forcible measures 
designed to interfere with the steady and regular march of 
productive industry, and I feel justified in an earnest ap- 
peal to both workmen and capitalists henceforth to re- 
gard each other as equals and friends; and to imitate the 
great example so recently set by the enlightened govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States, in the sub- 
mission of their differences to arbitration; and not to ex- 
pect to reform social evils by combinations designed to 
force either side into the acceptance of unpalatable terms, 
by the stern logic of starvation and indiscriminate ruin. 
Reform, to be of any permanent value, must be based upon 
personal virtue, not force; and it seems to me that the mil- 
lennium will not be far off when each individual shall set 
about reforming himself rather than society, and conform- 
ing his life to the great law of loving God and his fellow- 
men. 


—In spite of Solomon, every now and then the 
world does get anew idea. Two ladies of Brooklyn 
have got into an unpleasantness about some chick- 
ens. Those belonging to the one fly over into the 
other’s yard. So things get mixed, and a lawsuit 
has grown out of it. It being demanded of Mrs. B. 
how she could distinguish her chickens from Mrs. 
P.’s, she replied, ‘‘I painted the legs of every one 
of mine green, and could always tell them from 
those dirty yellow-legged ones of hers !”’ 


—Brother Greeley, in his recent speech, deals 
out appropriate condemnation, with impartial hand, 
to both Ku-Klux and carpet-baggers. 
traying the abominations of the latter, he resumes: 

* * Well, then, do you justify the Ku-Klux?’ I am asked. 
Justify them in what? If they should choose to catch a 
hundred or two of these thieves, place them tenderly across 
rails, and bear them quietly and peaceably across the Ohio, 
I should of course condemn the act, as I condemn all vio- 
lence; but the tears live in a very small onion that would 
water all my sorrow for them. But they do nothing like 
that; they don’t go for the thieving Carpet-Baggers, but 
they skulk around wretched cabins, and drag out inoffen- 
sive negroes, to lash and torture them, merely for standing 
up for their rightsas men. For this Ido execrate the Ku- 
Klux. I say they are a disgrace to Southern chivalry, and 
they would be drummed out of the South if there were any 
true chivalry there.”’ 


—A new critic, one Rev. Alex. B. Grossart, has 
made his appearance in England, as the editor of 
“‘a series ef books from early English literature,”’ 
and has received much praise from the leading au- 
thorities of that country. Here is a specimen of his 
skill as a glossarian. The word wnion, in the line, 

** The Magellanic sea her unions brought,”’ 

he explains by a single word at the foot of the page 
—and that word is—‘* Onions !’’ Now all the critics 
and all the glossaries of Shakespeare have made us 
aware that unions were fine pearls, the Latin 
uniones. What pigquancy and flavor would the new 
reading impart to the draft which the King pro- 
poses to drink to the parting Prince of Denmark ! 


*“ The King shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 
And in the cup an onion shall he throw !’’ 


This is a good joke; we got it out of the Nation. 


—A lady of high grade in the Woman’s-Rights 
party appeared upon the platform, at the recent 
Unitarian Festival in Boston, and indulged in some 
rather unseemly references to the editor of the 
Liberal Christian, in his ministerial capacity. The 
Doctor, from his hebdomadal tripod, thus turns 
upon his assailant, ina style sufficiently sharp, and 
not altogether undeserved : > 

Mrs. Julia W. Howe made the first appearance of her sex 
on the platform of the Unitarian Festival. How she got 
there we do not know, except that President Davis may 
have usurped the right to invite her. At any rate she made 
herself welcome,a@nd proceeded, to the great delight of all 
but the victims, to impale at least two Doctors of Divinity 
on her spit. Private conversation and public speech fared 
alike, for why should a woman observe any mere masculine 
proprieties? The excellent and modest advice given to the 
New York ministers by this venerable lady will long be re- 
membered. Wisdom, years, and services entitled her to 
school them thus publicly. Their well-known poltroonery 
in catering to the Orthodox was adequately punished. What 
a sweet time we shall have when all the women, with 
tongues equally free from spite and venom, come to free 
our meetings from all the restraints of old-fashioned de- 
corum, and acidulated personality, in caps and flounces, 
playfully enlivens the dullness of our black-coated pro- 
priety ! 


—Our peaceful editorial labors are interrupted 
by the “roll of the stirring drum,” and looking 
forth our bosom is thrilled by the gorgeous spectacle 
of our civic defenders, returning triumphant from 
their incursion upon the tribes of Massachusetts. 
Surely the days of Cromwell have returned, for we 
hear them hailed as the ‘‘ Pious Ninth!’’—with no 
allusion to the venerable pontiff. Pray they would 
and pray they did—though the inhospitable, heathen 
authorities of Boston combined with the tempests 
which there do rage in June, to drive them from 
the open fields congenial to their aspiring souls; 
and thus their devotions were cramped within the 
walls of a theater. We welcome them back, and 
look to them to defend by their valor the Christi- 
anity which their virtues have adorned. 


—The World announced, the other day, that 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, the celebrated Hin- 
doo Rationalist, who has recently been holding forth 
in London, has become a Christian, and is now a 
Methodist missionary. The Liberal Christian, from 
what it knows of Mr. Sen, questions the accuracy 
of the report. 


—One of our religious exchanges attributes the 
works of the new ‘‘ dialect writers’’—Hay and 
Harte, for instance—to an innate desire of swearing, 
without the inconvenient restriction of ‘‘ dashes and 
blanks.’’ It must certainly be a great relief to the 
carnal nature to write damn instead of d—n; and 
this, of course, is very —_ and pious criti- 
cism. 


—An epigram is going the rounds of the Ger- 
man press, attributed to a Frenchman—General 
Dumas. It may be translated as follows: 

** The cock of glory is the cock Francais, 


Demoralized he is not by defeat ; 
He crows right loudly when he wins the day, 


After por-|. 


‘And louder yet when he is soundly beat.” 


—We think that Gen. Sherman has discovered 
the apparently difficult art of declining a nomina- 
tion for office in a way that shall carry conviction 
of its thorough sincerity. He says: 

** As to politics, I think all my personal friends know my 
deep-seated antipathy to the subject. Yet, as youseem not 
to understand me, I hereby state—and mean all I say—that 
I never will bea candidate fer President; that if nomi- 
nated by either party, I should peremptorily decline; and 
even if unanimously elected, I should decline to serve.” 
We don’t remember ever before seeing an honor 
declined without suspicion of a loop-hole left for 
retreat; as, for instance, ‘‘if the unanimous voice 
of my countrymen etc., etc.’’ Can it be because 
this is the first genuine refusal we ever met ? 


—A musician of repute was thus accosted prior | #0 
to a concert, given a few weeks since, by 
Orchestra, in a New England city. 

‘**Do you have anything to do with that somone 
to be given in L——, next week ? 

**No; except that I am to attend it.”’ 

‘Well, Iam a reporter for one of the L—— papers 
and would like to know how the man that is to give 
it, spells his name.’’ : 

** T-h-o-m-a-s, Thomas.”’ 

‘Oh, yes! I know that; but I mean his last 
name.’’ 

‘* Why, Thomas is his last name.”’ 

‘““No; aren’t you mistaken? I think it begins 
with 

you mean Orchestra, do 

Fact. 


PROTESTANTISM IN ROME. 
Rome, May, 1871. 


HE condition of things in this city repays the 
most thorough study. It can never repeat 
itself. There is but one Rome; there can be but one 
Papacy. Nothingis yet settled or sure. The peo- 
ple do not know their own minds. They are fickle, 
though not so fickle, thank God! as the Parisians. 
But they have become cowardly and degraded, yet 
they are always Romans. There are chords which, 
when struck, never fail to respond, and these chords 
are now in strong vibration; the people are in the 
flush of enthusiasm, and rise with the power of the 
idea for which they are struggling. 

Yet Rome was not built in @ day, nor will she be 
re-formed inaday. There may be many mistakes, 
disgraces, and falls before her, but her gates are now 
thrown open; no longer a captive on her own hills, 
she has room to develop. No more idly dreaming 
of the past, her departed glory will operate only as 
an incentive to higher and yet higher attainments. 

Already several denominations of Protestants are 
engaged in the reconstructing work, each in its own 
way, and in aspirit of entire harmony—such a har- 
mony is indispensable to any good measure of suc- 
cess. Those who have been accustomed to the unity 
of the Romish Church, though it is a forced unity, 
would be repelled by the wranglings of sectarian 
jealousy. Here, especially, all Christian work should 
be catholic, in its highest sense, and it must be main- 
ly by Italians. The people know that they are be- 
hind the age, and are willing to receive new ideas, 
but it is important that such ideas should first be 
Italianized. A few foreigners well acquainted with 
the language, and what is still harder to reach, the 
Italian character, are needed, and are at hand, who 
can unite with the more advanced of the people, and 
aid them in their labors. 

There are four distinct Protestant organizations 
engaged in the work of undermining the Papacy, 
by diffusing a Bible and truly Catholic Christianity 
among the Romans. The “ Libera Chiesa,”’ or Free 
Church of Italy, held its first synod in Milan last 
year, when thirty-three churches were represented, 
a large number of which have been called into exist- 
ence through the missionaries of the American For- 
eign and Christian Union. Rome was hardly open 
before this church was at work. It was fortunate 
in having a man like Father Gavazzi, so admirably 
fitted both by nature and experience for preaching 
to those who are not accustomed to be called upon 
to think for themselves. Formerly a Romish priest 
he became a Protestant and a Republican; during 
the triumvirate in 1848 he was arulingspirit. Asan 
exile from his country, and an earnest reformer, he 
is well known in America. Every day Father Ga- 
vazzi draws about him throngs of Romans, who lis- 
ten with mingled astonishment and delight to his 
keen attacks upon the Papacy. Argument, wit, sar- 
casm, all the weapons that brilliant imagination and 
clear intellect can invent, are employed fearlessly 
against Priest and Pope. The few hisses which are 
occasionally heard when a particularly hard thrust 
has been made tend only to rivet attention to his 
glowing oratory. With the boldness of Luther he 
hurls his accusations at the Pope; then crouches 
moaning piteously as he pictures the subjection of 
the people; breaking, finally, into a laugh of trium- 
phant scorn as he portrays the meanness of this sub- 
jection, and the emptiness of all papal threats, and 
calls upon them for a courageous endurance in the 
hope of attaining a pure and sincere faith. 

Gavazzi may not be the apostle to lead the church 
into the deep piety and spirituality she must acquire 
in order to give her expansion and strength. But 
there can be no better man to oppose church tyran- 
ny, to open the eyes of the people, to arouse them to 
effort, and encourage them in steadfastness. There 
is no other man in Italy whose preaching so reaches 
the masses. He expects soon to leave Rome for En- 
gland. 

There are Irish, English, and American Roman 
Catholic colleges here, and the need of a training- 
school for Protestant Italians is vgry urgent. The 
work of evangelizing Italy, as I have said, must be 
carried on by her own people, and facilities should 
be furnished which will prevent their dependence 
for theological training upon either Romanists or 
Rationalists. They have already a large palace in 
view which can be purchased at*a moderate price, 
and which will provide a convenient place of wor- 
ship, apartments for ministers, and rooms for the 
college. A Roman Catholic church edifice is also 
soon to be sold, and it is possible it may be pyurchas- | 


ed by Protestants. The plans, however, are not yet 
matured. 
At present the Free Church holds worship in three 
different places,—two in the city itself, and one out- 
side the walls in the Scotch Church, whose use has 
been kindly offered them by Dr. Lewis. Almost 
every day lectures are given in these several places. 
The Free Church has appointed a General Commit- 
tee, consisting of Dr. Clark, of Milan, Father Ga- 
vazzi, Mr. McDougal and Dr. Van Ness, of Florence, 
with some others. It is the wish of the Italians that 
whatever funds from America are furnished for the 
work shall be placed at the disposal of this Com- 
mittee. 

The Waldenses, at their headquarters at Latour 

and Florence, have long been waiting and watching 
for the day when they could begin to labor in Rome, 
and there was no delay in seizing the oppertunity. 
What was once a theater in the street ‘‘ Dei Ponti- 
fici’”’ is now their church, where Signor Rhibetti 
preaches and lectures on Sundays and Thursdays of 
every week. The Waldenses have a good working 
system; what they do will be done thoroughly, and 
if they can assimulate with the South-Italians, they 
may prove excellent organizers. They have begun 
nobly, not insisting upon the Waldensian forms in 
Rome. How adaptive, with their peculiar history 
dnd habits, these strong, brave-hearted mountain- 
eers can become in the encounter with elements so 
different from their own, and which must be absorb- 
ed rather than combatted, is yet to be proved. 


The Free Church, the outgrowth of the present 
time, claims to be more distinctively Italian, and in 
a condition better suited to meet the wants of the 
people. It may be that the two will a&tomplish most, 
working as they now do, side by side. 


The Baptist mission at Rome is under the auspices 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. There aretwo 
places of worship, and the attendance of hearers is 
exceedingly encouraging. A church was organized 
in January, the first within the walls of Rome since 


Twenty converted Romans, mostly young men have 
been received into it. A college has been started 
with four students; they study in the forenoon, 
devoting their afternoons to distributing the Scrip- 
tures. Three priests have applied for admission to 
the church, desiring to be employed as evangelists 

They are not, however, of the best standing, and are 
regarded with caution, only one of them as yet hav- 
ing been admitted, and that on probation. More 
than thirty-five thousand pertions of God’s word 
have been scattered among the people, and the police 
not only permit this work to be carried on but even 
encourage it. A municipal guard said one day toa 
colporteur, ‘‘ You are doing a good work; go on, 
and we will protect you.”’ 

Books have been distributed on the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s, notwithstanding the opposition made. One 
day, about three months since, the Rev. Mr. Cote 
with an English friend went to St. Peter’s and com- 
menced offering the Gospels upon the steps. Pre- 
senting one to a gentleman who came out of the 
Vatican, he simply glanced at it, and then cursed 
Mr. Cote for scattering ‘“‘bad books;’’ instantly a 
crowd collected, and beginning to make demonstra- 
tions in various ways, asked Mr. Cote what he want- 
ed there. One of the crowd pointing to the man from 
the Vatican, called out, “‘He’s a Jesuit, don’t have 
him here.’’ At the word Jesuit all turned upon him, 
and forcing him to leave, took the books with an 
eagerness which was only increased by the opposi- 
tion of the so-called Jesuit. 


The Methodists have been at work only three 
weeks, but have secured a place of worship, where 
they have service Sundays and Thursdays. Their 
minister has preached several years at Naples. 

Such are the organized bodies in Rome that are 
undermining the old and laying new foundations. 
In addition to these agencies, there are the foreign 
chapels,—the German in the city. and outside its 
walls the American, two English, and two Scotch 
chapels. These, however, are only indirect means 
of reaching the people, though some of the higher 
class who understand English dccasionally drop in 
to the services. 

The plan for an American Episcopal Church gives 
promise of a beautiful chapel within the city. Sev- 
enty thousand dollars are needed to make it a suc- 
cess. Of this, five thousand have already been raised, 
while American artists have presented works of art 
for the purpose to the value of eight or ten thou- 
sand more. The Rev. Mr. Nevin intends to visit 
America during the Summer to dispose of these gifts 
and secure additional aid. The enterprise has every 
encouragement from the Italian government. And 
the Crown Prince, though not himself a Protesfant, 
has expressed a wish to see the plan carried out, as 
a testimony to liberty of conscience and free wor- 
ship, ‘‘ to which, as you know,” he added, smiling, 
“the Vatican is no great friend.” 


Since November the London Bible Society has had 
its agents and its depotsin Rome. Here the Bible 
in all languages can be obtained, and in every part 
of the city men are to be met selling Bibles and Test- 
aments without license or limitation. The people 
are not much disturbed by threats of excommuni- 
cation, and the priests, however they may work in 
secret, manifest but little open opposition. Yet to 
the various questions concerning the future Church 
of Italy, no positive answer can at present be given. 
The Italians hear everybody, listening eagerly; but 
it is rather because of the novelty than from any 
settled convictions. So long unaccustomed to think 
for themselves, they are startled at what they hear, 
and do not know what to think, yet they greatly 
enjoy the keen thrusts which are made at the Pope 
and his rule. They are hungry, though they can 
hardly tell for what. 


These are months weighty with responsibility to 
the whole Christian world. What demands the hot 
Italian nature will make as to a form of worship 
cannot be foretold. Whether the people are so 
weary of symbolisms that they will strike out into 
the simplicity of the New Testament Church, or will 
still cling to forms, is a matter of doubt even ta 


those who kuow them best, E, A. L., JR, 


the decline and fall there of primitive Christianity. 
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| The ‘Household. 


TRUE TASTE MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN MONE}. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


ANY imagine they must relinquish all 
hopes of gratifying their tastes, or tire in- 
herent love of the beautiful, if they do not rank 
among the rich. This is an entirely false idea. 
There are houses upon which thousands of dollars 
have been expended, that would be quite intoler- 
able, to people of real refinement, as a permanent 
residence. The whole arrangement and furniture 
are so stiff and formal—so heavy and oppressive with 
superfluous ornament, that simple curiosity to see 
what strange vagaries can enter into the heads of 
the rich, and in what absurd manner they study to 
spend their abundant wealth, would seem to be the 
only motive which could tempt a sensible person to 
enter. 

On the other hand we find small, modest cottages, 
which bear unmistakable evidence of the necessity 
for close economy, that have far more of real com- 
fort and convenience about them than those splen- 
did mansions, and, at the same time, they are gems, 
bearing in every part the stamp of true elegance 
and refinement. They are so beautified by the 
genuine taste and ingenuity of the occupants, that it 
is real pleasure to pass from one room to another, or 
sit quietly find enjoy the sweet enchantment—yet 
money had little to do toward securing such at- 
tractions. It is the fitness of things—the harmonious 
blending of shape and color—the adaptation of the 
furniture to the wants of each apartment, that 
make the whole combination so peculiarly delight- 
ful. And yet, how, and from what, was all this 
tasteful furnishing constructed ? If some of those 
persons, whose dark and gloomy parlors are hung 
with the costliest damask, and their furniture 
earved and upholstered by the most skillful and 
fashionable workmen—should, by chance, find 
themselves in one of these pleasant homes, they 
could not help being captivated by the spirit of 
the place—in spite of the absence of style or 
fashion. The elegant, airy, graceful parlors, the 
rest, the peace and comfort which pervade the 
whole atmosphere, would be to them & new ex- 
perience, and what would be their astonishment to 
learn, with how little expense all this, which 
tL’ey acknowledge to be so refreshing, has been 
secu Ted. 

No \atter if the purse is not very heavy, young 
people, 1.vith good health and a fair share of taste 

and ingen.“ity, have great pleasure in store for 
themselves \Yhen they undertake to furnish and 
beautify a hoe, which is to be their first joint 
home. There a. 80 many small conveniences, so 
many little cont, ivances, that a carpenter never 
thinks of, because he’ has never had woman’s work to 
do, and therefore cai wot see how important these 
little things are. A w«man knows just where an 
_hour’s work, well considvred and planned, can be 
employed to manufacture some convenient thing, 
that will save much time aud strength, and which, 
however cheaply and roughly made, she can, in a 
few spare moments, transform into an object of real 
beauty. 

Harper’s Bazar, always full of suggestions, often 
describes the way of making useful articles beauti- 
ful ones. The pictures and explanations are very 
easy understood, and each one who attempts to 
profit by these suggestions can elaborate or modify 
as her skill, time, or means may allow. There is no 
end to the variety and improvement that will 
grow out of each successive trial—and certainly no 
end to the pleasure that one can enjoy in seeing such 
+rophies of taste spring up within and around a 
new home. A few yards of bright blue, pink, or 
green paper muslin, with an overskirt of cheap 
Nottingham lace, dotted muslin, or an old lawn 
dress, can soon transform a rough half-circle or 
square piece of board, into a pretty washstand or 
dressing-table. Old broom handles make good legs 
for the stands, and a part of the length of the handle, 
not needed, or some smaller stick, answers nicely 
for the rounds or braces. The husband can easily 
bore the holes in the top, into which the legs may 
be fastened, and also for the braces necessary to 
keep the table firm; an old piece of cloth for the 
under skirt; an old hoop-skirt nailed around the 
edge of the top, before the wadding and upper cover 
are put on, is excellent to make the outside skirt 
hang in a proper manner, or the grandmother's old- 
fashioned wire “‘ fire-feuder,”’ which for years has 
lain rusting in your mother’s garret, is admirable 
for that purpose. Then with the bright, delicately 
colored paper muslin, and the white lace, or lawn 
overskirt or cover, you have, with trifling expense, 
as pretty a toilet-table or washstand as any one 
need desire. Underneath the hoops or fender you 
may have'a convenient repository for work-basket 
or boxes, if your house is not well supplied with 
closets. 

Sleepy Hollows’—sewing-chairs or easy-chairs, 
made from old hogsheads or barrels, and pretty 
lounges from long packing-boxes are, we think, 
among tite articles the Bazar hag sometimes men- 
tioned—giving pictures and explanations of the 
manner in which the roughest and hardest work 
may be executed, From these directions, any one, 
with tolerable skill, ean gather the first ideas, and 
then proceed to make the articles, modifying the 
shape to suit their own fancy, 

Pretty ottomans or stools covered to match the 
furniture of the room, are a great convenience, and 
help to give a genteel, stylish air. If skillfully made 
and dressed, who could imagine that they are 
formed from well cleaned and scoured soap-boxes 


or butter tubs, with castors screwed to the bottom 


and a cover with hinges on the top, thus serving a 
double purpose—making a pleasant seat, easily 
rolled to any part of the room, and a convenient 
‘ox or trunk for holding work-bundles, papers, 


ete. 


We hever regret the loss of youth and strength 
so much, or are s0 near being envious, as when we 
see young people studying how ingeniously they 
can arrange a small cottage, and give it the air of 
beauty and elegance their natures so much crave. 
They will not find half the pleasure in enjoying it, 
all perfected, as they should have had in planning 
and executing—and yet how many tbrow aside such 
enjoyment, and turn this pleasant labor into drudg- 
ery, not willingly cultivating all the talents God 
has bestowed upon them, but repining because they 
cannot afford to employ an upholsterer to furnish 
what their own skill might have executed, far more 
satisfactorily, perhaps. 

We will follow these suggestions no farther, but 
hope some of our young housekeepers may be led 
to improve these hints, in a manner that shall make 
them converts to the ideas advanced, 


RECEIPTS. 


COTTAGE CHEESE.—Take half sour milk, when 
well thickened, before it has been stirred, and half 
buttermilk, at least twenty-four hours old; set the 
dishes containing the milk and buttermilk, sepa- 
rately, over kettles of hot water till the clear whey 
just begins to rise to the top. Do not let it get too 
hot, or the cheese will be hard and tasteless. When 
the whey has risen, pour both into a strainer-cloth, 
or bag; tie it at the top, and hang it up to drain. 
If prepared for draining in the morning, by the 
middle of the afternoon it will be sufficiently free 
from whey. Then turn it outof the strainer and 
crumble all up fine; throw in a little salt and black 
pepper, rub in a tablespoonful of butter, and 
moisten with milk, till soft enough to make into 
small pats or rolls, for tea. If you have cream to 
wet it up with, use no butter. If you like it quite 
soft,add more milk or cream, and put the cheese 
into a deep dish, without attempting to make into 
balls. 


FrieED CHICKENS.—Cut up the chickens and 
joint them neatly; lay the pieces in a large pan of 
cold water, 10 remove the blood, and make the 
flesh white. They need to soak full twenty minutes. 
Then take each piece separately from the water; 
wipe dry on a meat cloth; then season with pepper 
and salt, and dredge with flour. Lay each piece 
into boiling lard, and fry till of a good, clear 
brown. When done, place on a platter, anc set 
into the heater, or where it will keep hot, while 
you skim the gravy in which the chicken has been 
cooked. Shakein a little more flour than what you 
rolled the pieces in; add a little nutmeg, a very 
little more pepper, and some chopped parsley. Pour 
into this half a pint of rich cream; let it boil up 
once ; then pour over the chicken, and serve hot. 


OMELET SOUFFLE.—Beat the whites of four 
eggs toastiff froth; then add the yelks, well beaten, 
with three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and 
the rind and juice of one lemon. Beat all well to- 
gether, and bake in a moderately-hot oven, five 
minutes; serve immediately. 


To CLEAN not use soap, or 
scour with a brush, but wash with soft flannel and 
lukewarm water; wipe perfectly dry. Then wring 
a clean cioth out of skimmed milk, and wipe the 
oil-cloth over, moving the cloth one way, straight 
across, not round in circles or waves, and finish 
witha clean, dry cloth. In this way you can keep 
the oil-cloth looking fresh and new, and it will last 
much longer than if washed with soap and scrubed 
with a brush. 


OUR SUBURBAN HOME. 
BY MRS. MELON. 


WO years ago I had a windfall. It was nota 
large one, to be sure; but windfalls have never 


‘been much in my line, and when I held between my 


thumb and fingers the little slip of paper empower- 
ing me to draw from the Tradesmen’s Bank of New 
York the sum of four thousand dollars, I felt rich. 
The letter containing the precious enclosure arrived 
in the morning, soon after my husband had gone to 
his office down town, and I could scarcely find pa- 
tience to wait until his return in the evening, to tell 
the news and exhibit my treasure. 

An investment for my capital was speedily decided 
upon. I had not been ten minutes in possession be- 
fore my mind was made up toa home in the coun- 
try—in some one of those supremely delightful, at- 
tractive, healthful, convenient, economical,suburban 
places, the glowing description of whose charms in 
the daily newspapers had often filled me with long- 
ings—hitherto in vain, We had boarded during the 
five years of our married life, and all that time 
housekeeping had been the desire of my heart. It 
was not to be thought of in the city. I had hoped it 
might be accomplished in the country. Hour upon 
hour had I spent in contrivings and calgqulations; in 
trying to add up our modest means, and subtract 
our unnecessary expenses in such a way that the re- 
sult might be “ A little heaven of our own ’’—but, 
twist the figures as I would, they always obstinately 
refused to amount to the necessary sum. I gave it 
up. It was too much for my arithmetic. But now, 
here was the wherewithal, safe and snug in my 
pocket-book, and I took it out and looked at it 
again, to make sure that it was no illusion of fancy. 
Then I fell to planning houses, making estimates 
upon the cost of furniture, indulging in visions of 
china and table-linen, and at last, taking a piece of 
muslin intended for my husband’s new set of shirts, 
I tore it up into sheets, and began stitching away 
upon them, as if they were to be slept in that very 
night. Sewing proved a tolerably good vent for my 
effervescing spirits, but they were still bubbling 
over when my husband came home, and I ran to 
meet him, exclaiming, ‘“*Oh, Tom! You can’t 
think——"* 

** Well, if I can’t, then I won’t try—so out with it. 
Your face is brimful of it.” And Tom took my 
cheeks between his two hands, while I whisked out 
my pocket-book, and triumphantly held the mag- 


ical piece of paper before his astonished eyes. 


. 


Tom was glad. He is a young lawyer, and four 
thousand dollars don’t find its way into his pockets 
without a good deal of head-work; so we agreed 
that it was a very jolly pieee of luck. But when I 
came to disclose my plans fora suburban home, I 
found the enthusiasm all on my side. 7 

‘** Don’t you think, Magpie,” Tom said, “ that you 
would enjoy the money more, if it were safely in- 
sai and you received the proceeds to use as you 

ike ?”’ 3 

indeed!” I answered quickly. ‘Oh, Tom! 
do let us have a home of our own! I have been 
longing for it ever since we were married.” 

‘* Well, don’t look at a fellow in sucha reproach- 
fulway. Ishould give you the nose from off my 
face, if you asked for it after that fashion. Let’s 
talk the matter over in a reasonable way, and if a 
homein the country seems best for us, to the coun- 
try we'll go.”’ 

So the subject was discussed in all its bearings, un- 
til the numerous arguments, pro and con, seemed 
fairly exhausted ; ‘but it all ended in my having my 
own way. Tom was not very thoroughly convinced, 
but then I felt sure all his doubts would vanish 
when we were once settled in the charming little 
home that I meant to have. An occasional qualm 
of conscience on the score of selfishness was easily 
quieted, by thinking of the hundred and one com- 
forts and luxuries he should enjoy which were not 
to be had in a boarding-house. How remarkably 
easy it is to decide upon the way in which other 
people will enjoy themselves best! 

The main point being settled to my entire satis- 
faction, two others of minor importance came in for 
consideration. First, where should we pitch our 
tent, and secondly, should we buy it or build it? 
With regard to the latter question, there is an old 
saying, often quoted—* Fools build houses, and wise 
men live in them.’’ Our final decision, accordiag to 
the proverb, placed us among the first named class 
of individuals. I respect the proverb. The disposal 
of the other question was necessarily left very much 
to my discretion, as my husband was so tied te his 
business that he could only take a hurried look, 
where I had previously explored. The spot decided 
upon was in New Jersey, less than twenty miles 
from New York city. The place had, of late, been 
puffed very diligently. It was in the hands of com- 
panies who had rejected the old, homely name, and 
christened it afresh. They had divided it up into 
avenues, naming them with evident intent to im- 
mortalize themselves, and an architectural writer— 
the author of several little books upon country 
homes and suburban places in general—was engaged 
to write another little book upon this suburban 
place in particular. Its charms and advantages 
were set forth in very taking style. Beautiful scen- 
ery, extreme healthfulness, no fever and ague, no 
mosquitoes, small taxes, low commutation, ete., etc., 
the crowning charm being the unprecedented rise 
in the value of property which must inevitably take 
place in a very short space of time. I thought it 
was just the place for us, and its comparatively 
easy distance from the city decided Tom. “ Forty 
minutes from the City Hall” the land company 
called it, and this seemed a very moderate amount 
of time, the only drawback being that it involved 
the necessity of traveling from the City Hall to the 
ferry by telegraph, or some other equally expedi- 
tious method of locomotion. 

After much contriving, and changing-of minds, 
and a very lavish use of paper and pencils, a plan 
for our house was decided upon, which should em- 


brace all the beauties and conveniences possible to 


our limited means. A contractor was engaged to 
build the house for four thousar®i dollars, and the 
cost of our land was fifteen hundred. Tom hada 
thousand invested at the pretty little rate of twelve 
per cent. It seemed a pity to disturb it, it was grow- 
ing so fast—but it had to be done; and then, rather 
than give up certain conveniences we had set our 
hearts upon, which could not possibly be squeezed 
within the limits of our joint stock, another five 
hundred must be borrowed. We both looked rather 
sober over this, for we had always meant to keep 
clear frem debt. Borrowing money is like buying 
a horse. One might very well afford the original 
expense; but the troublesome things will eat. 
Horses must be fed, and borrowed money has a 
never-failing appetite for interest. We persuaded 
ourselves, however, that we would soon get rid of 
this rapid consumer. Our house was to have been 
completed in June; and the middle of July, or the 
first of August at the latest, was to have found us 
settled in our new home. Butalas! for the promises 
of contractors. The east wind or the Erie Railroad 
is not less to be depended upon. Wespent the sum- 
mer in New York, and came into the country in the 
middle of September. : 

I pass over the moving, having no lingering fond- 
ness for the theme. Our furniture, which had come 
into Tom’s possession at the breaking up of the old 
homestead, was stored in the country. It experi- 
enced a trying journey to our new home, and by the 
time it reached there, much of it was very seriously 
out of joint. There was Tom’s father’s portrait, 
with an ugly nail, carelessly leftin the packing-box, 
sticking straight through the end of the old gentle- 
man’s nose. I patched it up afterward, as well as I 
could, but strangers who spoke their mind about 
the portrait, always said it was such a pity that so 
handsome a man should have had a wart on the end 
of his nose. Then there was great-grandmother’s 
old mirror, with a diagonal crack from corner to 
corner, making people who stand before it look as 
us if their faces had been originally made in two 
pieces, and put together by a very clumsy seams- 
tress. Two little statuettes of Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, had been packed in embar- 
rassing proximity. We found them lying in each 
other’s embrace, but they had evidently had a se- 
vere tussle before arriving at this amicable state of 
mind, for one had lost an arm and the other an ear. 
1 began to lose courage for opening any more boxes 
or packages. I had been told that “three moves 
were as bad as a fire,’’ but I felt certain that one 


— 


when the disagreeable task of ‘‘settling’’ was once 
accomplished, and we could spend time to breathe, 
and glance around at what we had done, the house 
looked so pretty, and home-like, and comfortable, 
that we agreed nothing could be more charming. 

16 Country wads lovely at this early Autumn time, | 
and nothing intervened to hide from our view the 
beautiful western hills. 

Our house was nearly a mile from the depot, and 
I often took our little Harry, and went half-way to 
meet my husband on his return from the c?ty at 
night. The walks were charming, and I forgot that 
& month or two later it would be dark and cold at 
this hour, and knee-deep snows would be anything 
but charming to wade through. Tom, if he had any 
chilly forebodings, heroically kept them to himself. 
But the time came, and the first snow-storm dis- 
pelled the small remnants of illusion, which dark 
nights and the cold, driving Fall rains had left me. 
I sat in my snug, warm, little parlor, and looked out 
upon the whirling, drifting snow, and thought of 
Tom, breasting the storm after a hard day’s work. 
While I sat listening for his footsteps, he popped in 
at the back door, covered from head to foot with 
snow, and presenting very much the appearance of 
a grizzly bear. His black hair was thoroughly 
powdered, its curly ends making fine nests for the 
gathering flakes, and his thick moustache sported 
quite a respectable snow-drift. I should have 
laughed heartily, only I knew there couldn’t be 
much fun in it forTom. ‘Oh, this is too bad!” I 
said. 
Quite romantic, I assure you,”’ said Tom. Why 
didn’t you come to meet me?” 

I began brushing off the snow, asking kim if he 
had no umbrella. * 

He said, “‘ Yes, I started with one. I bought the 
cheapest one I could find, thinking I had better do 
that than spoil my new beaver; but I had no sooner 
raised it, on leaving the cars, than the wind, seem- 
ing to take it in high dudgeon that I should expect 
to shield myself with so cheap a concern, without 
any ceremony turned it wrong side out, and then, 
not satisfied, rushed at me again, and snapped the 
handle. So, I threw away my dollar’s worth of um- 
brella and prepared to face the music.” 

When Tom had got himself into dry clothes, 
dressing-gown and slippers, I said to him, ‘* Was 
there no one at the depot who could have brought 
you home ?”’ | 

‘** Not asoul!” said Tom, “The only public con- 
veyance this convenient place boasts of, is a sort of 
cart, of which an Irishman, named John Shay, is 
manager and proprietor. He isa fair-weather chap, 
I suppose, for he is never there when it storms—the 
only time when any one wants him.”’ 

“But could you not make an arrangement with 

him to carry yon to the depot in the morning, and 
bring you home at night? The walking will be too 
bad for you to attempt it this winter.” 
_ “ Oh! as to that, I think I would rather walk than 
take passage in John Shay’s hearse; I’m sure I 
should save time; and besides that, I believe I can’t 
afford the four or five dollars a week it would cost. 
The bills have run up pretty fast since we have been 
setting up this little tabernacle of ours. What do 
you suppose has been the cost of transporting our 
household gods and goods?”’ 

sure I have no idea.” 

“ Well, it leaves me just fifty cents out of a hun- 
dred dollar bill.” I opened my eyes in amazement, 
while Tom went on to explain. ‘The cost of mov- 
ing the furniture from the country was consider- 
able, and then, as there is no one here in. the way of 
an express-man but this John Shay, he is master of 
the situation, and is sharp enough not to carry at 
one load for one dollar, what he can as well carry 
at two loads for two dollars. I am afraid we have 
made a mistake in not building nearer the depot— 
but then, we should have lost our beautiful view, 
and been in the midst of the mud and dust of that 
disagreeable vicinity.’’ 


Having commenced upon business, we devoted the 
remainder of the evening to it, and an examination 
of the butcher’s, and grocer’s, and various other 
housekeeping accounts, brought to light the, to me, 
astounding fact that one hundred dollars a mouth 
had by no means covered our household expenses, 
I was quite crest-fallen at this disclosure, for the 
economy of suburban living had been one of the 
crack arguments by which I had demonstrated to 
Tom the expediency of a home in the country. I 
had a thing or gwo yet to learn with regard to sub- 
urban prices. 


The next morning I had the felicity of seeing Tom 
wade off in snow, at least half-way to his knees. 
My heart sank within me, as I watched him out of 
sight, and thought how he must sigh for the old, 
easy winters in the city, with nothing more dis- 
agreeable to encounter in the way of traveling 
than a crowded street-car. At night he did not ar- 
rive at the usual hour, and when ten o’clock came 
without him, I began to be in a state bordering upon 
desperation. He arrived about eleven, and I learn- 
ed that he had passed a charming evening in the 
tunnel, the train having been detained there four 
hours, while the débris of a wrecked freight-train 
was being removed from the track. The next night 
brought another season of anxious watching, and I 
was racked with fear lest the accident might have 
happened to passenger instead of freight train. But 
this time it was the ice in the river, which had be- 
come so thick that the boat was an hour in crossing. 
Tom was quite tired out with the last three days’ 
adventures by land and by water, and, though he 
didn’t say so, 1 knew he must think that life was 
hardly worth having, if he must earn his daily bread 
on the other side of the tunnel and the North River. 
I reproached myself bitterly at these times, particu- 
larly as my own life wasso easy. I need not have 
given myself any anxiety on that account however, 
for my time was coming. One snapping cold morn- 
ing, soon after breakfast, Bridget said to me, ‘Me 
month’s up to-day, ma’am, and I must be afther 
lavin’ ye.” 

In great dismay I asked, ‘‘ What for, Bridget? 
Why must you leave me?” 


more would finish up all that we bad left. 
an 


however, that we should never make another, 
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CHRISTLAN UNION. 


“Shure, ma’am, an’I can’t live no longer where 
there’s no church atall. I’ve been to nivera praist 
since I’ve lived here, an’ I’ve my three months’ sins 
to confess.”’ 

Bridget could not be persuaded to add another 
month’s sins to her catalogue, and on the following 
day I went to the city to find some one to take her 
place. It was not so easy a matter as one might 
suppose. One daughter of Erin assured me quite 
indignantly that she was “‘ not so poor yet, as to live 
in the country in the winter,’’ and another inform- 
ed me that she would *“ niver put her foot in a place 
where there were no stationary tubs in the kitchen, 
and no hot and cold water through the house.” 
“Gineral’ housework also was not popular, and the 
want of a Catholic church anpther insuperable ob- 
jection. I was almost in despair, when a new ap- 
plicant made her appearance. She made no objec- 
tion to the country, did not cross-examine me upon 
the tub and water questions, and gave herself no 
manner of trouble with regard to church or priest ; 
evidently feeling herself competent to manage her 
own sins. Her appearance was not very prepossess- 
ing, but I was glad by this time to take up with any 
ove who would condescend to accept so humble and 
inconvenient a situation as I had to offer. I closed 
our bargain, without giving her time to change her 
mind, and brought her home with me on the next 
train. Two or three days after, Tom told me, as he 
was leaving home in the morning, that Mr. Martin 
from Boston, aclient who had an important lawsuit 
in his charge, was then in the city, and he had in- 
vited him out tospendanight. ‘So give usa nice 
dinner, Maggie, and we will come home early,’ Tom 
said, adding, ‘*‘ provided no one sets the North River 
on fire, or blocks up the tunnel, or leaves the draw- 
bridge open, or makes any other little mistake.” 

I was not very enthusiasticover my new cook, but 
thought our combined efforts might produce a din- 
ner which would not make Tom regret that we were 
housekeeping. So I set to work early, determined 
to have everything done in apple-pie order. At 
noon I sent my new Bridget to the grocer’s for some 
articles of which we were in need, and at four o’- 
clock neither Bridget nor the groceries had arrived. 
On going to her room I found that the small bundle 
of clothing she had brought with her had disappear- 
ed, and [I was forced to conclude that both she and 
my groceries were, by that time, safe in New York. 
Here was a situation! I amsure [should have cried 
if I could have spent the time, but there was the 
dinner to be cooked, and I worked away at it with 
a very desperate sort of energy. By the time Tom 
and Mr. Martin arrived it would have been difficult 
to tell which was the nearer cooked—the dinner or 
myself. My fingers smarted with the burns they 
had received, my face glowed like a live coal, and I 
was ready to drop with the worry and fatigue. Tom 
must have been greatly annoyed, but he behaved 
like an angel, and Mr. Martin paid me some pretty 
compliments upon being ‘* equal to an emergency,” 
but, for all that, I was very glad to see the last of 
them the next morning. Then followed trip after 
trip to the city, for a “ gurl,’”’ until Tom, counting 
up my traveling expenses, advised me to commute. 

** By the way, though,”’ said Tom, “commutation 
has gone up. WhatanunluckydogIam! Justthe 
day before I bought my ticket it was raised from 
fifty dollars to sixty-five.” 

This put me in mind of the tax-bill, which had 
been sent in that day. I showed it to Tom, who 
gave a very expressive whistle, and exclaimed, 
*‘ Sixty-five dollars for this little place! if that isa 
low rate of taxation, deliver me from a high one.”’ 

We made up our minds that we shouldn’t db much 
toward getting clear from debt this year. There 
was the grading of our grounds to be done, and the 
lowest estimate upon the work had been one hun- 
dred and ten dollars. Thirty dollars had gone for 
insurance, and the half-year’s interest upon our 
borrowed money would soon be due. Ah, well! 
Next year we would do better. 

Spring came at last, with balmy air, long, sunny 
days, and pleasant evenings. Now, we thought, we 
shall at last have some comfort from our country 
home. The objections of servant-girls will vanish, 
and the North River can’t freeze up for the nextsix 
months; as for the tunnel and the draw-bridge, we 
must leave them to Providence. And we did enjoy 
our home, for a time, immensely. Though so near 
the city, hundreds of miles could scarcely have 
placed us more really in the country. In order to 
reach our house we walked through nearly a half 
mile of woods. At this season it seemed as if every 
branch must have its nest, such cOuntless numbers 
of birds were hopping and flying about, some cooing 
and twittering softly and contentedly to themselves, 
and some piping with all the might of their little 
throats. The air was full of the breath of wild- 
flowers, growing beneath the tangled underbrush, 
and the sun could scarcely make itself felt very op- 
pressively through the thick canopy of leaves. 
Walking here was so pleasant that we quite forgave 
the clouds of dust thrown at us by those who had 
carriages and rode inthem. The long Summer days 
gave us time, after Tom’s return from the city, for 
walks, croquet games, and rowing on the river, and 
we enjoyed everything with all our might, thinking 
we had best make hay while the sun shone, for an- 
other Winter was onits way. It was not all unmiti- 
gated bliss, to be sure, for occasionally some plan for 
the evening would be frustrated by Tom’s having 
arrived at the ferry just in time to see the boat mov- 
ing off, Jeaving him an hour in which to lounge 
about, and meditate upon the vanity of human ex- 
pectations. Or perhaps he would reach home with 
a splitting headache, caused by running half a mile 
in six minutes, with the thermometer at ninety-five 
in the shade, rather than lose his train. The mos- 
quitoes too came down upon us in hordes, and, find- 
ing us quite unprepared for the enset, showed no 

mercy. One of the advertised charms of this place 
was “no mosquitoes,’ but I awoke one night witha 
terrible buzzing in my ears, and opened my eyes 
upon Tom racing madly around the room, towel in 
hand, slashing right and left, in a most warlike man- 
ner. He ordered mosquito-bars for doors and win- 
dows the next day, and we found that every one 


who had passed a Summer here before, was protect- 
ed in like manner. 

A little later our serenity of mind was seriously 
disturbed by reports of fever and ague. We had 
been assured by the agent of the land company that, 
although he had lived here several years, he had 
never known a case of it, so that the present devel- 
opments were totally unexpected. We hoped, how- 
ever, from the dryness of our grounds, and our 
distauce from the river, that we should escape.— 
Susan (my last importation from New York Intelli- 
gence Offices) was not so hopeful. She came to me 
one evening in great distress: ‘Oh! ma’am, I must 
git out o’ this place as fast as iver I can. There’s 
Molly O’Rafferty over the way a toastin’ herself over 
a blazin’ hot fire, enough to thaw the soul out of her 
body, an she a shakin’ like she was sot in a snow- 
bank. Howly St. Patrick! I belave its meself that’s 
turnin’ cowld this minute. Is there iver a train 
that’ll take me to the city to-night?” 

Her fears were not to be pacified, and the next 
morning she made an early escape. I thought the 
girl was wise when, a few days later, I found myself 
seated in Molly O’Rafferty’s snow-bank. 

But when Tom came home one night with his lips 
the color of an indigo-bag, and his teeth chattering 
worse than they had ever done in the last Winter’s 
snow-drifts, my courage gave out utterly. He was 
ill for three weeks, alternately freezing and burning, 
and when he at last came out of it, he looked so 
much like a bag of bones that I thought he could 
never stand up against the winds and storms of an- 
other Winter. Thoroughly disheartened, I told my- 
self that I hoped I should never have my own way 
again, as long as I lived. I was sufficiently discreet 
not to utter this dangerous sentiment aloud; but 
this much I did say, “‘Tom, I giveit up. Let’s sell 
the place, and go back to the city and board again. 
Another year like the last would be the death of you, 
and there would be nothing left of me worth men- 
tioning.’”’ ‘‘Too late in the day,” said Tom, ‘ unless 
we are willirg to make a great sacrifice. Property 
has gone down instead of up, during the last year, 
and the land company is giving up the speculation 
and selling out at auction.’’ 

So here we are, and here we shall stay, unless we 
make up our minds to throw away half of my 
‘‘ windfall,”’ and all the trouble and expense of get- 
ting settled here. Formerly we boarded very com- 
fortably and pleasantly for fifteen hundred a year, 
now it costs us that amount to live, and we lose the 
use of our capital, pay insurance, and interest upon 
borrowed money, and trust ourselves daily to the 
tender mercies of the Erie Railroad. 


MAMMA’S KISSES. 


KISS when I wake in the morning, 
A kiss when I go te bed, 
A kiss wher I burn my fingers, 
A kiss when I bump my head. 


A kiss when my bath is over, 
A kiss when my bath begins, 

My mamma is full of kisses— 
As full as Nurse is of pins. 


A kiss when I play with my rattle, 
A kiss when I pull her hair: 

She covered me over with kisses 
The day I fell from the stair. 


A kiss when I give her trouble, 
A kiss when I give her joy ; 

There’s nothing like mamma’s kisses 
To her own little baby-boy.—Sclected. 


AswAY PARTY. 


T KNOW a very pleasant, patient, truthful child, 
whose name is Mabel. 

Do you remember how bright and warm the sun 
shone last Saturday, the 27thof May? - That was her 
birthday. 

Six years ago she came to live next door to me; a 
wee mite of a pink baby then; but she has grown 
very fast and very fair, and is now the prettiest, 
dearest little neighbor I have. 

I suppose it is because 1 have loved her so long, 
that her mamma tapped at my window, when I was 
eating my breakfast, to say: ‘‘ This is an invitation 
for you to Mabel’s birthday party. Her little friends 
are expected at four o’clock. Be sure you don’ tfor- 
get to cowe.”’ 

As if anybody ever forgot an invitation to a party! 
I thought it was going to bea long day, although I 
wear a cap, and Mabel callsme grandma. To make 
time pass quickly there is nothing so sure, or so 
cheeriag, as work; so I went into my kitchen, tied 
on my big baking-apron, and made—well it wasn’t 
bread. Then Il went out for a walk, and brought 
back some spring flowers, not dandelions. 

Four o’clock brought six little girls to the party. 
They kissed Mabel six times apiece, and directly be- 
gan to enjoy themselves—twittering like birds, and 
fluttering like bluejays and yellowbirds (in their 
bright Spring dresses), in and out the open door and 
French windows. What do you think they went to 
see? Fred’s doves, cooing and strutting about their 
pretty cote? or the gaudy tulip bed? or the fra- 
grant hedge of flowering currants? No; all these 
they had seen before. But Mabel’s birthday gift lay 
out in the sunshine, and I did not wonder that .the 
little folks chose to stay out there. 

Her papa loved flowers, and he wished his darling 
daughter to love to take care of them—to learn the 
‘lessons that flowers can surely teach. So on that 
birthday morning, with the help of a gardener who 
brought the fine plants from a greenhouse, he had 
arranged a portion of his garden for Mabel. You 
should know that her pet name at home was May, 
to understand why the forget-me-nots had been so 


carefully transplanted as to spell May. That look- | 


ed very beautiful—almost like the work of fairies— 
to the little visitors, who wished, one and all, that 
they had been born in this month, to have such a 
pretty name and such a sweet present. All around 
this lettered mound were pansies, laughing up at 
them, with big purple blue eyes, or little yellow 
faces. You know what read faces pansies sometimes | 


have, I hope. These were mamma’s present. One 
auntie sent her a perfect rose tree, with six white 
roses open tempting the noses—almost the fingers— 
to come very near. Another had added some spicy 
pinks, and somebody else a heliotrope. 

** May has only flowers for her birthday gifts, you 
see,”’ said her mamma when I went back to the par- 
lor, where were more flowers in baskets and vases. 
‘*She had toys enough at Christmas; we clroose that 
this day shall havea sweetness of its own.”’ 

After the little folks had played in the garden as 
long as they liked, they came in to play games, till 
they were tired. Then mamma played on the piano, 
while they sang ever 80 many songs and hymns, be- 
fore they were called out to tea. — 

You can hardly imagine how tastefully the tea- 
table was ornamented. The snowy fringe of the 
napkin in each goblet was filled with flowers, so 
dainty that each one thought her’s too pretty to be 
disarranged. But there was a good deal of fun in 
shaking them out, and, after tea, they tied up each 
little cluster as a badge for each happy child to 
wear home. One little fattie sobbed a little asl 
pinned her rosy-posy on her shoulder-ribbon, and 
said, ‘‘ Katie is going to take her flowers home to 
her mamma. I haven’t any mamma, only a gran’- 
ma; but I’ll put my flowers under my pillow, to 
make me dream ’bout mamma—ihey allus do.”’ 

Well, ‘‘ what did they have for the birthday sup- 
per ?”’ Not blue-eyed beans,’’ but certainly *‘bread 
and butter,”’ and strawberries and ice-cream, and 
mottoes, and fancy cakes. When May spied a frost- 
ed loaf, with a wreath of forget-me-nots around it, 
she slipped down from her chair, ran to me, and 
threw herarmsaround my neck, saying, *‘ Oh, gran’- 
ma, that lovely cake—I know you made it, and 
flowered it just for me.”’ Then, after a fierce little 
hug, that twitched my headstrings and my cap- 
strings together, sbe went back to her place in ashy 
hurry, as if half-believing she had done a rude thing 
before all those watching eyes. 

They ate as if they Were hungry, and enjoyed the 
goodies as mamma hoped they would do. After- 
ward we had more lively games, a great deal of 
laughing, a little more singing, and, when they 
teased for a “story from gran’ma,’’ I told them 
about Maydays in England, when I was a little girl, 
how the big boys raised a Maypole, which their sis- 
ters had twined with flowers; how we chose the 
dearest little girl for our queen, and crowned her 
with. flowers; how we joined hands, and danced 
around the pole, a merry ring of hearty English 
boys and girls, a great many years ago, my dears. 

There was only one fret in Mabel’s delightful 
party. Her little brother Fred came into the parlor 
with his pet, Rover, a shiny, curly, black, water- 
spaniel, panting from a race, and too full of fun to 
keep quiet. Mamma stepped on to the porch, and 
called, ‘‘Rover, Rover.’’_ Just before she called, 
Fred had knelt down and wound his fat arms 
around Rover’s neck; so.-when doggie heard his 
name and ran out, he overturned Fred so comically 
that all of us laughed, till we heard the boy cry out, 
mamma, mamma!”’ 

‘** But, my son, youn cannot keep Rove in the par- 


the little girls is afraid of him.”’ 

Fred burst out with sobs. ‘‘I don’t care if he did 
go out, only—oh—I hurt my cheek—oh!”’ 

‘* Your fat cheek! How could you?” 

‘Why, right on—Rove’s—necktie !’’ 


loudest of all, at his funny mistake, he meant the 
padlock on Rover’s collar. But he was hurt; his 
fat cheek is black and blue from the. brujfse. 

Do n’t you think that was a nice, wholesome kind 
of a party for a little May-belle ?—Christian Weekly. 


BEN, THE LEARNED PIG. 


WENT to see “Ben” the other day, “the 

learned pig,’’ they call him, and unlike many 
men who have some sort of appendage to their 
names, he richly deserves his title, for he is well ed- 
ucated. 

It has been supposed that pigs were not suscepti- 
ble of intellectual development, but Ben’s master 
claims that next to the elephant, they are the most 
intelligent of all dumb animals. 

Ben stood with his keeper on a platform about 
three feet high, around the edge of which were laid 
cards, printed with words or figures; and by means 
of these Ben would answer the questions that were 
put to him. 

He would give the age of any person in the room 
on being told the date of birth; would add, subtract, 
compute interest, tell the number of inches in a 
foot, feet in a yard, and many other facts in fig- 
ures. 

On other cards words were printed, ait bringing 
these in his mouth, he would tell us the name of the 
first President, the surname of ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ the 
name of the living President, of the leader of the 
Southern Confederacy, and many other things. 

When, he was asked why he could not be President 
himself, he pathetically brought the word “ Hog” 
to his master; whereupon one of the spectators re- 
marked that this was no reason at all. 

When asked if he was a , Democrat, he brought 
No. 

‘** Republican ?” 

No,’ 

““What are you then ?’’ said his master. 

Hog. 

‘“‘And what is that man?’ pointing to a blear- 
eyed, bloated old drunkard, who was watching Ben, 
while the tobacco-juice was streaming down among 
his dirty whiskers, 

“ What do you suppose Ben said ? 

He only brought the word “ Hog” again. 

- Almost everybody laughed, but one little pale- 
faced girl slipped sadly and quietly away, and I 
knew that the beastly man was her father. 

Ben did so many curious things that I cannot begin 
to tell you of them all. 

It was very evident that he never played truant 
in his school-days, or refused to learn his lesson. 


He was prompt in his answers, and not an obstinate 


lor; he wants to play roughly just now, and one of 


Then we all laughed again, and Fred laughed too, | 


foot was put down, nor a dissenting grunt uttered 


during the entire examination. 
Very frequently, indeed with almost every an- 
swer, his keeper threw down a few grains of corn, 
which Ben quietly munched as he went for the next 
card. Sometimes only a single kernel fell, but Ben 
picked it up gratefully, and was just as cheerful and 
prompt in his answers, as if it had been more. 
I could not help admiring the pig, doing his duty 
so faithfully, and making not a single mistake. Per- 
haps he was tired of his visitors, but he gave no sign 
of impatience; perhaps it was wearisome to keep 
trotting to the edge of the platform fora card, and 
back again to his master’s feet, but he never falter- 
ed or besitated. Altogether, I never saw a better 
exhibition of dumb patience and obedience. 

Methinks I hear some ask how he knows so much. 
‘*‘Isn’t there some trick about it ?”’ says Thomas. 

Frankly, [donot know. I watched Ben, and his 
master, and the kernels of corn; I saw no method, 
sign or signal. So far as I could discover, it wus 
pure education, but whoever knows better is at lib- 
erty to contradict my belief. 

Wherever the skill lies, if all the boys will be as 
prompt, as patient and obedient as Benjamin, we 
shall find no fault with them.—The Bright Side. 


THE LEAVES AND THE WIND. 
(y= on a time a little leaf was heard to sigh 


and cry, as leaves often do when a gentle wind 
isabout. And the twigs said: 

‘‘ What is the matter, little leaf?” 

‘‘The wind,” said the leaf, “‘ just told me that one 
day it would pull me off, and throw me to the 
ground to die.”’ 

Tho twig told it to the branch, and the branch told 
ittothe tree. 

And when the tree heard it, it rustled all over, 
and sent word back to the leaf: 

** Do not be afraid, hold on tightly, and you shali 
not go off till you want to:”’’ 

And so the leaf stopped sighing, and went on sing- 
ing and rustling. And so it grew all Summer long 
till October. And when the bright days of Autumn 
came, the leaf saw all the leaves around becoming 
very beautiful. Some were yellow and some were 
scarlet, and some were striped with colors. Then it 
asked the tree what it meant. And the tree said: 

“All these leaves are getting ready to fly away, 
and they have put on these colors because of their 
joy.” 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, and grew 
very beautiful in thinking of it. Anda when it was 
very gay in colors, it saw that the branches of the 
tree had no color in them, and so the leaf said: 

*‘Q branch, why are you lead-colored and we 
golden ?”’ 

‘‘We must keep on our work-clothes,” said the 
tree, “‘for our work is not yet done, but your clothes 
are for a holiday, because your task is over.”’ 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and the leaf 
let go without thinking of it, and the wind took it 
up and turned it over, and then let it fall gently: 
down under the edge of a fence among hundreds of 
leaves, and‘it never waked up to tell what it dreamed 
about.— The Christian at Work. 


PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


Forty letters, 
My 6, 18, 1, 12, 22, 3, 26, 38, 30, Was miraculously cured of 
blindness. 
My 15, 35, 1, 4, 9, 22, 18, 23, 30, was a people of Northern Africa. 
My 18, 18, 28, 30, 38, 2, 8, 38, 30, was a king of Persia. 
My 27, 8, 31, 5, 17, 27, 18, 21, 36, is an Eastern animal. 
My 28, 30, 34, 24, 18, 16, 10, 33, 25, was a heathen goddess. 
My 30, 40, 7, 11, 6, 16, 2, 28, 27, was used in Jewish offerings. 
My 82, 4, 21, 1, 14, 6, 37, 28, 19, is used for crossing rivers. 
My 39, 7, 30, 12, 22, 3, 20, 9, 29, is a Bible name for the Gospel. 
‘My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. '  Ysona. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
When Winter’s winds are whistling wild, 
My first’s in every snow-bank piled: 
My second glows in Summer’s heat, 
And glistens in each field of wheat. 
Ripe, rich and round, the rosy peach 
Holds high my third, just out of reach, 
My fourth is seen in tropic groves, 
Where oft the fierce gorilla roves. 
My fifth in atmospheres of love, . 
Where softly coos the turtle-dove. 
You always find my sixth, I ween, 
In Christmas wreaths of evergreen. 
Old Ocean on his foamy crest, 
_ My next upholds, and needs no rest. 
My eighth is in a poet’s name, 
Like Milton, not unknown to fame, 
My whole’sa hero great in war— 
His deeds are talked of near and far. 
CHARADES. 
No. 1, 
What you will never see when looking South 
A coloring matter ; 
A portion of the earth’s surface. 
My whole is a part of England. 


No. 2, 
A number. 
An example of industry. 
Fewer. 
The whole is the condition of gn empty house. 


LUNA, 


FLORA 


OUR SPELLING-CLASS. 
D L 
(.) NA; @) ETH; @), ND: 


10D- 8 
(5.) "8; (6.) ed ; (7.) Z111; 


WORDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED 
A name between two letters. 


8c 
(4.) pi; 


/A number and a letter give something for “the table. 


A boy’s nickname, a personal pronoun, and an exclamation 
of displeasure. MARION. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 7th. 
Bible Questions.—Fire.—BuUNNY, IsoLa, FLORA. 
Oross-Word FLORA. 


A Chowder Party.—A, am, as, asp, arm, gar, gas 
grasp, grum, ¢grump, grus, gum, 


hidden Trees.—Palm, ol 


Doubl 


— Bow-!, Louis-a, thin-k, pea-r 


» pine. elder, 


crab, her- 


laburnum, oak 
La 


, Ma-t.— 
NY, IsOLA, FLORA, LOTTIE, BUS 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
1 
4 
| 

| 

| 
q Wg, pa 
par, pam, pug, » pur, pram, puma, rum, rug, rump, sag, sap" 
» Sap, 
SUE, Spur, spar, kam, rag, | 
| | 
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NEXT WEER’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, June 25, (3d Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, June 27. 


Congregational... Maine Gen’! Conference....... Bath. 
school... “Missourl: State Copvention....St. Joseph. 


Thursday, June 29, (St. Peter’s Day.) 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Bailey Station, Tenn.. 


oton. Mich 
Presbyterian..... “Wheeling, W. Va.. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


Christian......... Mount Olivet, Ohio,. B 
Congrecational..Chatnam, .H., a nd Stowe, Me.. Sane May 25 
do Blue Mound, June 4 

do . Bo ston, Mass.. eeee eeee .June 14 

do (South)..St. Louls, MAY 28 
United reth....Mt. Z on, June il 

CORNER-STONES LAID. 
...June 18 


Meth. Episcopal. ¥ Bee 
resbyterian..... 


Prot. 
do ..Columbus,Oh 


HOME NOTES. 


HE Methodist Book Concern, at the instance 
of Dr. Carlton, and on the ground that Dr. 
Lanahan has provoked attack by appealing to the 
Civil Courts, has decided not to wait till the next 
General Conference, but to institute an immedi- 
ate investigation into the conduct of Dr. Lana- 
han. Last Saturday was the second day of the trial, 
and was rendered noteworthy by the bitterness 
exhibited by all parties. Objection was made to 
allowing the books of the Concern to be in the 
hands of the defense, unless in the presence of 
the chief book-keeper. It was asserted that in 
1869 when the troubles first broke out, the great- 
est carelessness was exhibited in the examination 
of papers. ‘ Vouchers,” said Dr. Carlton, “ for 
millions of dollars have been taken in the same 
way before, and the straps which bound them cut 
open, and they lay for weeks scattered about the 
office in Mulberry street, and many of them were 
lost.” To this the reply was made by Dr. Lana- 
han that his room had been “ entered one evening 
and the vouchers which Mr. Hooper was examin- 
ing were cut and scattered about, and as the com- 
mittee had visited the place about eight o’clock 
that evening the impression was sought to be 
made that they, or some of their followers, had 
done the mischief.” These counterstatements pro- 
duced the most intense feelings, and remarks were 
made that hardly deserve the further publicity in 
these columns. It is certainly to be hoped that 
since the trial is now fairly commenced, it shall 
be honorably conducted, and that no oe 
be permitted to obscure the real issue. 


—The meeting of the Progressive Friends at 
_ Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, this year, par- 

took, more than usually, of a social character. 
Nevertheless there were several carefully pre- 
pared lectures and addresses. Mr. Chadwick dis- 
coursed upon the Darwinian theory, and Mrs. 
Celia Burleigh somewhat startled her audience by 
her remarks upon “The Ministry of Sin.” The 
correspondent of the New York Tribune was 
struck by the number of patriarchal men and fine, 
comely women. “Certain it is, that the Friends’ 
faith hasin it some beauty-evolving power ; for 
nowhere else is so large a proportion of the whole 
number of faces characterized by sweetness, 
dignity, and intelligence, as among the Quakers. 
Looking at their spotless costume one is ready to 
forswear fashion as inelegant; and listening to 


. their plain speech, rhetoric seems an imperti- 


nenee.” 

—Christian Union is the auspicious title of a re- 
ligious organization in the West, whose official 
paper is the Christian Witness, published at 
Columbus, Ohio. Its tenets are thus stated : 

ist. The oneness of the Church of Christ. 

2nd. Christ our only Head. 

3d. The Bible our only rule of faith and practice. 

4th. **Good fruits,”’ the only condition of fellowehip. 

5th. Christian Union without controversy. 

6th. Each local church independent inviolably. 

Political preaching discountenanced. 

Willthe Witness kindly furnish some statistical 
information regarding the body which it repre- 
sents? 

—In his first quadrennial, according to the North- 
western, Bishop Clark traveled 65,000 miles, pre- 
sided over forty-two Conferences, visited Oregon 
and California, organized the Nevada, Holston, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama Conferences, 
ordained 746 ministers, and stationed 4,612. That 
was equal to 16,000 miles of yearly travel. 

—Western Christians have a peculiar mania for 
public discussion, and the Disciples of Christ in 
particular enjoy these wordy debates. At the 
late Baptist conventions in Chicago it was re- 
solved to issue a tract against ‘“ Campbellism,” 
and straightway a challenge was sent to the body 
by a member of the Disciples church at the cor- 
ner of Indiana Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street. 
The result of this throwing down of the gauntlet 
does not appear, but The Apostolic Times of Ken- 
tucky declares that the Chicago Baptists, at 
jeast, cannot afford to ignore the appeal, and in- 

imates that Dr. Everts of that city should at 
onee enter the ring against Dr. Burgess, with 
whom it is quite willing to “‘commit the defense 
of Campbellism.” 

~The Evangelical wing of the Kentucky Epis- 
copalians has had its share of the misfortunes of 
this world. At the last Diocesan convention they 
weie largely outvoted, and it now appears that 
their number was cut down in part by the follow- 


ing adverse circumstances. One clergyman be- 
longing to their party resigned the day before the 
session. Another, a candidate for orders, was to 
have been ordained on Whitsuntide just before 
the convention, but something interrupted this 
programme and so that vote was lost. A third, 


to Texas, just in season to prevent his taking the 
leadership of the minority. 


—The Baptist Chureh Extension Society of 
Boston and vicinity is founded upon a plan that 
cannot fail of results. Its members will consist 
of the pastors of all regular Baptist churches with- 
in the prescribed limits making annual contribu- 
tions to its fund, and also of three delegates 
chosen annually from each church so contributing. 
The society is to elect from its members a board 
of fifteen managers, of whom not more than a 
third shall be ministers, who are to meet monthly, 
appoint all missionaries and fix their salaries, 
locate all mission Sunday-schools, and appoint 
their superintendents, and exercise a general 
charge over the work of the society. _ 


—Everybody knows something about the Massa- 
chusetts “election” sermons, delivered annually 
before the Governor and the Legislature at the 
old South Church. They treated of all things in 


a comparison of the affairs of Europe with those 
of this happy land. The other day, however, 
a Boston member moved a resolution to the effect 
that the sermons were a farce and had. better be 
abolished. Ninety-nine votes were cast and the 
motion failed by a majority of 12. 


—The Pontifical Jubilee was very a, 
celebrated by the Roman Catholics throughout 
the country, both June 16th and June 18th being 
selected for the demonstration. New York City 
and Washington were the scenes of the most 
brilliant displays. Unlike the similar festivities 
at Belgium and Madrid, there were no counter- 
demonstrations, and everything passed off quietly. 


termined that her denomination should have a 
house of worship in the place. By assiduous 
labor there was soon erected a neat and commo- 
dious meeting-house. Arrangements were next 
made with a minister to preach in it once a month. 
The result is a church of thirty or forty members, 
and a flourishing Sunday-school. 

—A colored laundress recently died in New 
Haven leaving by will her hard-earned property 
amounting to from two to three thousand dollars, 
to be used as a fund for the support of some in- 
digent colored student at Yale Divinity School. 
In default of such a ‘one, the money is to be ap- 
plied to some white student at the same school. 

_—Bishop Stevens, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, is still compelled by 
order of his physician to abstain from all official 
duty. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


© age Cheney controversy lacks nothing but 

the element of numbers to attain a promi- 
nence equal to that of the Purchas case in En- 
gland. I[t is apparent, at all events, that its effect 
upon the unity of the present Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States will be pro- 
found. Thus news now comes from Chicago that 
previously to the promulgation of the sentence of 
degradation against Mr. Cheney, several bishops 
belonging to the High Church wing addressed 
urgent letters to Bishop Whitehouse, pointing out 
the danger of carrying the question to an ex- 
tremity, and suggesting that it was his province, 
under the canons of the Church, to remit or es- 
sentially modify the sentence given by the Ec- 
clesiastical Court. Two of these bishops, indeed, 
conscious of the greatness of the emergency, vis- 
ited Chicago in person, their efforts, however, 
proving resultless. It would seem from this that 
at the next National Convention some compromise 
may be possible, if the representatives of the 
various shades of opinion yield something for 
the sake of unity. On the other hand, unless a 
spirit ef generous charity finally prevail, disrup- 
tion would appear to be inevitable. That the 
struggle around Mr. Cheney is by no means ended 
is shown not only by the position of the Rev. 
Stephen Tyng, Jr., in the matter, but also by the 
statement made in a Chicago journal that “a 
prominent Bishop” has written to the rector of 
Christ’s Church, that he is still prepared to rec- 
ognize him as a minister of good standing in the 
Episcopal communion. A still better illustration 
of the critical state of aftairs is afforded by the 
last report of the Diocesan Convention in Ohio. 
On the third day of the session a lay member 
introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Convention cannot look with favor 
upon any attempt, come from what quarter it may, to in- 
troduce a disregard of law and order into the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Much less can this body approve of expressions of sym- 
pathy with ecclesiastical disloyalty on the part of those who 
are training young men for the ministry in our own Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

This resolution had pointed reference to the 
fact that the professors of the Gambier Seminary 
signed the letter of sympathy to Mr. Cheney. A 
sharp debate followed. All manner of parlia- 
mentary tactics were resorted to to stave off the 
question. Ultimately a vote was reached upon 
the first half of the resolution, which was carried 
by a considerable majority. The convention, 


however, adjourned before the second division 


chaplain of the post at Louisville, was ordered off 


the Universe, and usually found great comfort in 


—At Hot Springs, Arkansas, a Baptist lady de- 


could be passed upon. As Ohio has, heretofore, 
been considered mainly Low Church, this passage 
of arms is significant. 


A canvass has recently been made at Harvard 
University to ascertain the denominational lean- 
ings of the students. The figures, as given in the 
Boston Transcript are as follows: 


233 
Trinitarian-Congregationalists and Presbyterians...... lll 
Other denominations and unascertained ................ 32 


Nearly two-thirds of the student members of 
the university, therefore, have a Trinitarian bias. 
The authority from which we derive the table, 
proceeds to argue that “ ofticial or corporate de- 
nominationalism has no existence” at Harvard, 
and enforces its claim by asserting that out of fif- 
teen churches at which it is lawful for students 
to attend, only five are Unitarian. These facts 
will undoubtedly cause some surprise ; but it still 
remains that dominant Unitarian influences pre- 
vail in the selection of professors, and the consti- 
tution of the governing board of the University. 


The statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South have just been published. Great difficulty 
was experienced in securing accurate returns. 
The results, as compiled below, indicate, in gen- 
eral, a healthy vitality in the denomination, the 
decrease in the number of colored members being 
due to the formation of a separate Conference for 
that class. 


1870. 1869. Ine. Dec. 
Trave 2,725 2,646 -— 
Superannuated Preachers. . 187 — 
Local Preachers................ 44,714 £4,753 — 39 
White Members................. 561,577 820 20,757 — 
Colored 13,263 19,686 — 6,423 
Indi 3,952 3,149 ss — 
Infants Baptized 21,002 19,776 122 — 
Adul 34,408 539 — 
Sunday-schools................. 6,173 5,951 22 — 
Sunday-school Teachers. . 42, 41,830 675 — 
Sunday-school Scholars........ 282,467 278,149 4,318 —— 
COLLECTIONS. 
$88,675 $77,746 $10,928 —— 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


T last Her Royal Majesty has issued three 

Orders in Council respecting the case of Heb- 
bert vs. Purchas. The original report of the Judi- 
cial Committee has been approved as to the wear- 
ing of certain vestments in the communion ser- 
vice, mixing water with wine and using wafer- 
bread. Further, Mr. Purchas is to be admonished 
for turning his back to the people and the holy 
table while reading the Prayer of Consecration. 
The Order in Council recites that “ Her Majesty 
having taken the said report into consideration, 
was pleased, by and with the advice of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, to approve thereof, and 
of what is therein recommended, and to order, as 
it is hereby ordered, that the same be duly and 
punctually observed, complied with, and carried 
into execution, whereof all persons whom it may 
concern are to take notice and govern themselves 
accordingly.” The other Orders in Council refer 
to the petitions presented for a further hearing of 
the case, and the prayers were refused. The 
italicized words indicate that the original decis- 
ion is to be regarded as general in its application 
and as equivalent to State law. What direction 
will the opposition to the judgment now take? 
A correspondent of The Guardian intimates that 
the great task before the people should be such an 
alteration of the Court of Final Appeal as shall 
deprive it of all appearance of ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion. But this is a distant vista. More immediate 
isthe probable disregard of the new rulings on 
the part of some of the “ Remonstrant” clergy. 
It has just become known that Dr. Pusey, in a 
letter to the Right Hon. Sir John Coleridge, sig- 
nifies his willingness to afford a test case. “ Al- 
though I cannot,” he says, without injury to 
charity, under my own peculiar circumstances, 
make myself amenable to the law, either as to 
the vestments or the position of the celebrant, I 
can asto mixing the chalice, which does not oc- 
cupy so prominent a part in the service. This, 
a|/then, I have done, and purpose, God willing, to 
continue to do (as I have always heretofore when 
circumstances admitted of it). The case is so 
clear that I should think that if (as with God’s 
help I should) I defend myself, it would be diffi- 
cult for the Church Association, even with the ad- 
vantage of a precedent in an undefended case, to 
obtain a fresh adverse decision, condemning the 
way in which our blessed Lord instituted His 
sacrament.” If Dr. Pusey were to take a hint 
from the Bishop of Newfoundland he might 
perhaps avoid the peril of illegality without 
risk in law procedure. The suggestion of the 
Bishop appears in The Guardian, where referr- 
ing to some one who recommends the use of 
water to weaken strong wine, he says: “One 
hardly likes to appear to sanction such a sug- 
gestion; but suppose, without inquiring into 
the reason or objects, a little water be put into 
chalice before it is carried to the holy table, the 
priest may pour wine into the cup for consecra- 
tion.” In this way, as he explains, “no one save 
the person who put the water in the chalice, and 
the priest who poured wine into it, would know 
that there was any mixing or uniting at all, and 


nothing in the rubrics would be neglected or con- 
travened.” 


_ The union of the Free Church of Scotland with 
the United Presbyterians was greatly advanced, 
even if not made absolutely certain, by the action 
of the late General Assembly at Edinburgh. On 
May 24th, Sir Henry Moncreift moved that the 
favorable report of the Union Committee be ap- 
proved, that the Committee be re-appointed, and 
that the Assembly instruct them— 

Instead of proceeding to the further consideration of any 
of the matters outstanding in the programme of heads 
of inquiry, to direct their attention for the present to those 
measures which may seem best fitted to draw the negoti- 
ating churches into closer and more friendly .elations to 
one another, to encourage and facilitate their cordial co- 
operation, and thus, while allaying the heat and irritation 
of controversy, to cultivate that more intimate knowledge 
of each other, and to call forth and cherish those mutual! 
sympathies and kindly feelings which cannot fail, under 
God, to promote that seeing of eye to eye and that coming 
to be of one heart and one soul which is the needful and 
fitting preparation for the more perfect Union, with a view 
to which those profoundly important negotiations have all 
along been carried on. 

Dr. Candlish seconded thé motion in a vigorous 
speech, and a lively debate instantly sprang up, 
continuing through the afternoon and evening, 
and prolonging itself far into the next day. The 
vote then took place, and Sir Henry’s motion was 
declared carried by 435 to 165, giving a majority of 
270. Last year the majority for union was 144. 
The main difficulty in the establishment of federal 
relations with the United Presbyterians lies in the 
Sustenation Fund, which amounted last year to 
over $680,000, insuring over $750 to each of 775 


clergymen belonging to the body. 


The Nonconformist gives a careful analysis of 
the vote on Mr. Miall’s motion for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England. The chief 
interest lies in the record of the minority. The 
motion, it appears, had the support of members 
from the following large towns: Leeds, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Sunderland, Newcastle, Hull, Mer- 
thyr, Northampton, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Carlisle, 
York, Finsbury, Belfast, Stoke, Bristol, Brighton, 
Rochdale, Hackney, Warrington, Stockport, Peter- 
borough, Birmingham, Sheffield, Shields, Ply- 
mouth, Burnley, Gloucester, Huddersfield, Read- 
ing, Norwich, Chelsea, Colchester, Leicester, 
Tynemouth, Lincoln, Oldham, Bury, Stalybridge. 

Birmingham, Brighton, Carlisle, Chelsea, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Merthyr, Shef- 
field, Stoke-on-Trent, and Sunderland, gave two 
votes in favor of the motion. 

Arranged according to the class of constituen- 
cies, the motion was supported by members for 
twelve counties and sixty-seven boroughs. 

Arranged according to nationalities, the follow- 
‘ing is the result :— 


English Members................... 59 


Politically, the division showed the following 
results. Against the motion :— 


There were 140 Liberals absent at the division. 


= 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Pope’s 
Pontificate was auspiciously celebrated at Rome— 
if we may credit the cable. Throughout the 16th 
inst. receptions at the Vatican followed each 
other in quick succession. The eternal city was 
thronged by over three thousand pilgrims from 
all parts of the world, and the utmost quiet pre- 
vailed. In Brussels, Belgium, the church party 
used the celebration as a demonstration against 
the Liberals, and the speeches were marked by 
“violent abuse” of the Italian Government. On 
the evening of the 18th many houses and churches 
were illuminated. But the general populace, in- 
dignant at the attack upon their political creed, 
formed processions with anti-papal banners. The 
Italian flag was displayed in many places. Large 
numbers of citizens wore Italian colors in their 
button-holes.. Many illuminated windows were 
smashed in by the mob, and so heated was the 
feeling that a large number of special police were 
employed to quell the disturbance. In Madrid a 
Catholic demonstration was also made on the 
18th, not, however, without street brawls. 


Naples still harbors‘a perennial miracle in the 
blood of St. Januarius. On the 6th ult. the holy 
martyr was specially honored im the Cathedral. 
At a little past four of the afternoon, the reliquary 
was brought forth from the tabernacle where it 
had been lodged securely since the Feast of the 
Patronage. It was then partly liquid. The Liberta 
Catholica says that it continued in the same state 
during the procession ; after thirteen minutes of 
prayers, the sign of the miracle was given, and the 
portion which had remained hard was percepti-~ 
bly still more dissolved, so as to show that the 
miracle had taken place. Gradually, during the 
kissing of the reliquary by the congregation of 8S. 
Clara, it became entirely dissolved. On its return 
to the Cathedral, contrary to what has taken place 
during the past few years, it was found to be com- 
pletely hardened. When carried into the chapel 
of the treasury it dissolved anew, yet remaining 
thick and glutinous, and in that state was laid up 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


“News of the Week. 


for six years, another for five years, another for 
four years, auother for three years, another for two 
years, and another for one year, eligible for re- 
election; and every year, as ® vacancy occurs, the 


— 


HOME. 


OMETHING definite is at last doing about the 
quick transit problem. At the time of its 
passage by the Legislature we gave a brief summary 


of the Viaduct Railway Bill, and noted the names 
of certain of the best known corporators. Meet- 
ings have since been held and the subscription lists 
are now opened. Thelist of Directors commences 
- with Henry Hilton as President, Hugh Smith as 
Vice-President, and W. B. Duncan as Treasurer. If 
the amount of money represented by the directors 
isany guarantee of success, we may make up our 
minds to bid farewell to long rides in the horse- 
cars, for a few years will see the Viaduct complete. 
One million dollars’ worth of stock has been taken 
by the directors, and five millions will be taken by 
the city on a vote of the Common Council. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that the project is in a fair 
way to'be carried out. Meanwhile some dissatis- 
faction is expressed among Wall street men and 
others who do business below Chambers street, 
which is the proposed down-town terminus of the 
road. These argue, and with a good show of rea- 
son, that half the benefits which are expected from 
the road will be lost if it stops so far from the 
Battery. On the other hand it is claimed that the 


chief use of such an extension will be for freight, | 


the wholesale transportation of which is provided 
for in the plans for reorganizing the dock system. 
It seems that the work will be incomplete if the 
track ends at Chambers street, but as the Company’s 
charter provides for an indefinite number of branches 
in the city and in Westchester Couuty, the ultimate 
completion of the route to the foot of Whitehall 
street or the Battery, may be regarded as certain. 
The principal thing now is to get a useful section in 
working order as soon as possible, even if it does 
not go below the City Hall. 


Within a month Clement L. Vallandigham has 
been before the public, after several years of compar- 
ative retirement. His political course during the 
war is too well known to call for comment here, 
and his sudden reintroduction to politics through 
the notoriety produced by his proposed “ new de- 
parture’”’ for the Democratic party, has been men- 
tioned in our columns, and has been fully discussed 
in the daily press. We have now to record his 
death by the accidental discharge of a pistol in his 
own hand. He was, at the time of the accident, con- 
versing with his associate counsel in a murder case 
which is now before the Courts at Lebanon, Ohio. 
They were talking of the possibility of a certain 
fatal wound having been produced by a pistol in 
the hands of the person killed, when Mr. Vallandig- 
ham attempted to illustrate his own theory witha 
pistol which he supposed was unloaded. The result 
was an explosion, and a wound which proved fatal 
after twelve hours of intense suffering. Bitter as 
have been the denunciations of Mr. Vallandigham 
by the Republican press his abilities and so far as 
we know, his private charater, have always been 
above criticism. His death makes a vacancy in the 
ranks of Western politicians which no one can satis- 
factorily fill, and his prominence in a more private 
and social point of view will cause his loss to be 
deeply felt in his native State. 


If the discussions between the Free-traders and 
the Prctectionists prove nothing else they prove 
that there are two sides to every question, for cer- 
tainl y very strong arguments are used on both sides. 
The Hudson River fishermen have, however unin- 
tentionally, made a point against protection by peti- 
tioning for a duty on imported shad. The Hudson 
River fish are nearly driven out of market by the 
decidedly superior ones from the Connecticut, and 
the free-traders point triumphantly to the argu- 
ments of the protectionists, which, if followed out 
to a necessary conclusion, certainly justify the fish- 
ermen in their demands. There is, however, another 
lesson to be learned from this state of affairs. The 
Hudson fishermen have persistently and even vio- 
lently refused their consent to laws ‘for the preser- 
vation and improvement of the fisheries, and are 
now finding out their mistake. In Connecticut the 
opposition was at first equally strong, but the laws 
were passed and enforced, and now, although only 
two or three seasons have gone by, there is a notable 
improvement in the number and quality of the 
shad, which is naturally distasteful to the compara- 
tively lawless fishers of the Hudson. Instead, how- 
ever, of learning wisdom from the experience of 
their eastern brethren, and advocating the passage 
of suitable laws, it is proposed to strike at what the 
protectionists hold is the root of the matter and levy 
an impost duty, so as to exclude Yankee competf- 
tion. Fortunately the laws of the United States 
forbid the enforcement of such a law, but the fact 
that it is asked for is not encouraging. One view of 
the case has not, perhaps, ocourred to the petition- 
ers, namely, that were the desired duty imposed, 
the thin and bony specimens from the Hudson 
could not be labeled ‘“‘Connecticut River Shad,’’ as 
is now done with impunity. 


The controversy regarding the Corporation of 
Yale College has reached the Cennecticut Legisla- 
ture and a bill has been passed intended to do away 
with some of the causes of complaint which the 
“Young Yale” party has so persistently urged. 
The bill consists of four sections which we may thus 


condense: 


‘‘Sgc. 1. All graduates of five years’ standing and 
all persons who have been admitted to any higher 
degree in Yale College, whether honorary or in 
course, may cast their votes on Commencement 
Day, 1872, under regulations prescribed by the Pres- 
ident and Fellows, fer six graduates of Yale Col- 
lege, who shall be members of the Corporation in- 
atead of the six State Senators who now serve in 


that capacity. 
Src. 2. The Fellows thus elected shall enroll 


graduates of Yale College shall, upon Commence- 
ment Day, elect a person to fill the vacancy and 
hold the office of Fellow for a period of six years, 
eligible for re-election ; and so, whenever a vacancy 
shall occur from death, resignation, or any other 
cause, such graduates may elect a person at the 
next Commencement to fill the office of Fellow for 
the remainder of the term in which a vacancy has 
occurred. 

“Src. 3. This act shall not take effect until ap- 
er by the President and Fellows of Yale Cul- 
ege. 


“Sec. 4. The acceptance of this act by said cor- 
poration shall not operate to make the charter of 
said corporation, as heretofore amended, subject to 
repeal or amendment, without the consent of said 
corporation.”’ 


The Pennsylvania Central Railroad has effected 
a lease of the united Railroad Companies of New 
Jersey, and New York railroad men suddenly wake 
up to the fact that this Company is the richest and 
most powerful corporation in the country and per- 
haps in the world. In 1870 this company returned 
a capital of $71,572,823, which does not by any means 
fairly represent the maximum of its wealth. Within 
the last three years the growth of the corporation 
has been rapid, and in spite of attempted opposition 
on the part of the Erie managers. Every measure 
iutroduced in the Legislature in the interest of the 
road was passed and signed by the Governor, and 
the war was even carried successfully into the 
meetings of the Erie stockholders. The result is that 
the company now controls by perpetual lease a sys- 
tem of roads radiating to New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis, and is making efforts to 
secure, if not the line, at least the control of traffic 
with the Pacific coast. The accounts of the busi- 
ness and extent of the Company, as shown by its 
returns for 1870, are most portentous if all the dan- 
gers ascribed to gigantic corporations are to be ac- 
cepted as real. 


FOREIGN. 


Germany celebrated her victorious campaigns 
and formally welcomed the veteran troops to Ber- 
lin on Friday, the 16th. Taking all things into con- 
sideration the pageant was probably the most 
notable which has been seen since the triumphs of 
the First Napoleon. Forty-five thousand of the sol- 
diers who participated in the wonderful campaigns 
of the war and in the final reduction of Paris, 
marched in review before the Emperor and his 
staff, proceeded by a battalion bearing eighty-one 
eagles, banners, and standards, captured from the 
French. Two thousand captured cannon were 
drawn up along the beautiful street Unter den 
Linden; at intervals trophies of captured small- 
arms were erected; and all along the houses and 
balconies were, as a matter of course, thronged 
with an enthusiastic crowd of Germans who drown- 
ed the music with cheers. The culmination of the 
celebration was the unveiling of a statue of Fred- 
erick William, the father of the present Em- 
peror, in the presence of all the dignitaries of 
the State and army. The preparation of this statue 
was begun ina time of profound peace, and its un- 
veiling as the memorial of the war was an after- 
thought. The ceremonies closed with the conferring 
of various honors on the most distinguished com- 
manders of the army. Von Moltke was made Field 
Marshal of the Imperial army ; Von Roon, a Count 
of the Empire, and the hereditary command of 
various distinguished regiments was given to Prince 
George of Saxony, Prince Leopold of Bavaria, and 
to other officers whose names have become famous 
during the campaigns in France. - 

On the 3d instant the bill for the incorporation 
of Alsace came up for a third reading before the 
German diet at: Berlin. Some discussion arose on 
the adoption of the second clause which provides 
for the continuation of dictatorial powers on the 
part of the Government until 1873, and Prince Bis- 
marck spoke at some length favoring the adoption 
of the clause. He said that even before 1873 he may 
be in a position to propose that Alsace shall take 
part in Parliamentary legislation, but in the mean- 
time he claimed that the country required more 
careful handling than it would be apt to receive 
should its government pass into the hands of the 
Parliament. He pointed out various peculiarities 
in the social organization of the province, which 
required adjustment before the German Constitu- 
tion could be put in force. The whole bill was 


who in the course of his remarks thought proper to 
apologize for the apparent loss of temper which he 
at times exhibits in debate. He said that his seem- 
ing ill-humor was really due to his not having had 
time to prepare his speeches. The report does not 
indicate that this apology caused any audible mer- 
riment among the representatives, but it must 
surely have been somewhat provocative of smiles, 
unless indeed the apology was made in such a man- 
ner as to frighten the entire body into seriousness. 


While Berlin celebrated the triumph of Prus- 
sian arms, Paris was, incomprehensible as it may 
seem, again placarded with insurrectionary post- 
ers. A review of a hundred thousand troops was 
ordered for the 18th inst., but heavy rains made the 
ground unfit for military movements, and the city. 
was deprived of the inspiriting effect which, even 
after so long a season of soldiering, a gala day, en- 
livened by martial music, might have produced. 
That politics in the Parisian sense, are not stag- 
nating under the adverse infinences of the past 
fortnight, is evident both from the placards men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paragraph and from 
a manifesto from a branch of the International 
Society, disclaiming the incendiarisms of the Com- 
mune, but declaring that they are unconquered, 
that their candidates must be advanced to office, 
that they are engaged in a struggle against coward- 
ice, despotism and monopoly. We find great diffi- 
culty, considering recent events, in regarding 


finally passed according to the wishes of Bismarck, ( 


Western medium #bbi..6.10@6.45 | 
[xtra Ge # bbl. ..7.06@8.75 


apy degree of patience. It would seem that any 
civilized beings ought, under the circumstances, 
to ignore side issues and quietly lend a hand to help 
the Assembly, unworthy as it may be, through 
with the present crisis. But no such idea seems to 
enter the heads of these fanatics, who do not hesi- 
tate to raise all the bug-bears available, in the 
shape of possible monarchies and empires, if so 
be they may weaken the only constituted authority 
which exists in the land, and advance the theories 
which have brought about such destruction of life 
and property. 

Let us, however, do the Commune justice. Its 
actual sins are great enough without charging to 
it any of which it was not guilty. ‘The acts of 
sacrilege which it was asserted they cemmitted in 
robbing the churehes prove to have been unfound- 
ed, er true at least, only in part; the building and 
funds of the Bank of France were saved by M. 
Besley, at first a member of the Commune; during 
the French siege of the city, petty crimes were 
almost unknown, and when detected were pun- 
ished inthe most summary manner. The Jeaders of 
the Commune appear at first to huve been men of 
some character and of honest purposes, and we 
ought, perhaps, to believe that they did not realize 
the nature of their adherents. These last were at 
best or at worst ignorant people fully alive to the 
misery of living a life which held out no promise 
of anything better, and keenly appreciative of the 
luxurious license which they saw enjoyed by the 
wealthy. In their blind struggle to attain some- 
thing of what they understood to be happiness in 
this world, they followed, perhaps, what seemed to 
them a worthy motive, and succeeded only in 
placing themselves under the ban of the civilized 
world. The whole affair is in the last degree 
horrible, and we can but hope that somehow, the 
good which is destined to come of it, may come 
soon. 

About the first of the present month, an expedi- 
tion, comprising certainly French and American 
men-of-war, and, possibly, representatives of other 
nations, sailed from a rendezvous in the China 
Seas, for the Corea peninsula, lying between,the 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, for the purpose 
of making a treaty with the savage and treacherous 
inbabitants regarding shipwrecked sailors, and to 
make surveys of the coast. No objection was made 
to the survey, and the Monocacy (U.S8.) and Palos 
(French) proceeded to examine the Sable River, 
when fire was opened from concealed batteries on 
shore. After a sharp engagement, the Coreans were 
put to flight. The allied forces will probably 
punish the offenders pretty severely before leaving 
their coasts, and exact promises for better behay- 
ior in the future. 


It is said that Prince Bismarck, in a conversa- 
tion with Minister Washburne, used these words, 
‘*Let the Commune go on and all the revolutionists 
in the world will make their rendezvous there. 
When the Assembly will be complete, the trap will 
be shut, and very fortunate will those be who es- 
cape.’’ Whether or no this is true may never be 
known, but it is certain that the ‘‘ trap’’ was open 
until a certain time, and was then suddenly and 
most effectually shut. It is, however, a proof of 
the infatuation of those who defend the Commune, 
that its friends actually accuse the Berlin and Ver- 
sailles governments of leaving the unfortunate 
ecclesiastical and other hostages in the hands of the 
insurgents, in order to serve as a lure to collect as 
many revolutionists as possible within the walls of 
Paris, only to make their destruction the more cer- 
tain. Thiers’ delay in pushing the siege is cited by 
the same authorities as additional proof of their 
theory ; and we may add that everybody who may 
be supposed to have a possible interest in the de- 
struction of Red Republicanism, is in one way or 
another charged with complicity in this most in- 
tricate conspiracy. 


The Markets. 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley. bush... ——‘' Cut-meats, pks...1.616 | Peas. bush..... 7.459 
Beans. bush... Dried Fruit pkgs.. Pork. bbis..... 646 
eeeee Eggs. bbis. se 9.949 Resin. bbis.. 8.687 
Butter. pkgs .. 16.343 | Flour, bbis, 70.924 | Rye, bush...... 8.007 
Cheese, pks.... 47.344 | Hops. bales. 1 To hhds.. 3.260 
Orn, busn..... 546.1 . kegs...... do. pks..&c.. 4.853 
Corn Meal. dbbis..1.502 | Lard. tcs....... 2.170 | Wool. bales.... 4.457 
eal P Malt. bush..... Tae | Wheat. bush.. 492.226 


Vats, bush... ..201,880 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, June I7th, were as fol- 
lows: 


Wheat, etc. 
White West.. @bush ..$!.602@1.85 | Corn. bush....... 75@78 
Amber do. # bu 


White Genesee, # bu....1.70@1.85 | Oats, # bush............ 
Spring, No.1, # bugh........@1.52 | Barley, malt # busn.... 


Flour and Meal. 


State Extra. # bbl .....6.10@7.00 | Southern Extra. # bb! 86.80.@10.25 
State um, bl... .5.40@5 med. # bbl....5.70@6.80 
wesvern Extra. # bbl. .6.50@ 


75 | Rye Flour. inf. to ex....4.20@6.15 
Corn-Meal, inf to ex. ee -3.25@4.25 


Provisions. 


Pork. clear. West.#bb).... $18.00! Beef. India Mess. # tc...$22.50 
Prime W est. Mess. do. .... 
Dressed s. 


ise 

Hog Bice | Hams. pickled. D...... 

Beef. ex. Mess. bbl 7 | Bacon. 4 

Beef, plain Mess,# bb!...... | Lard, choice, @ B............ 10% 
Batter. 


State Extra, # B.........++ 28@32 | Western medium. # B..... 
Pennsylvania, ¥ | Common grades, # B...... 


Western Ex., # 


Cheese. 

Factories. Ex........... 12% | Farm Dairies. Ex......... 11@12 
LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORK, June 1%b, 1871. 
Receipts fer the week. 
Beeves........... 8.566 | Sheev and Lembs........... 


themselves by lot in six classes, one holding office | 


these Republicans, as they call themselves, with 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE PROBOSCIS. 

HE Elephant has a head so set upon the shoul- 
: ders that it is anatomically an impossibility 
for it to graze after the manner of other herbiverous 
creatures. The difficulty is abundantly met by the 
contrivance of a proboscis. By this all the food and 
water is gathered and carried to the mouth. The 
trank is in its function a hand of wonderful piiancy 
and delicacy, with a finger that can pick up a single 
grain of seed, and yet the trunk has no anatomical 
relation to the fore limb of other animals, which ad- 
ministers to the purposes-of the head. It is a device 
by itself, an accomplishment of a design by a means 
entirely diverse from the organs which serve the 
same design in the rest of the mammalian family. 
It is difficult to see how any theory of Evolution can 
cover such an exceptional development. The sim- 
plest and most reasonable thought,—for any one 
who has not pre-determined in his own wisdom that 
God cannot have planned and directed his plans to 
accomplishment—is that this is the result of a design 
on the part of the Creator, an exception, may be, to 
show how forms can be varied in nature in reaching 
the same ends. But the thought is now scouted, and 
we are not permitted to believe that the Creator 
could have had a plan and left its record for us to 
discover and rejoice in as a true science, just in the 
same way that studying the Parthenon we detect 
the exquisite niceties of the architect’s plan. No, 
we are told in a lordly way that this is not science, 
but superstition. A Greek architect could have a 
plan, but God cannot. Thus much they say we 
know! . And while those who admire the Parthenon- 
designs may be honored lights of architectural sci- 
ence, and inductive philosophers of the purest 
schools, those who admire creation-designs are to be 
pitied for their antiquated ignorance of the fact that 
science has decided not to entertain any such propo- 
sition. In the Parthenon outlines there are discov- 
ered certain extraordinary curves which ean only 
be explained on the supposition that the builders 
had in mind a very nice sense of perspective. In 
nature we are not permitted to suppose any ruling 
of mind, although this is the most obvious solution 
of the elephant’s trunk, and ten thousand other 
adaptations, and this, too, while science has no solu- 
tion, on the basis of fact, to offer, nothing but vague, 
arbitrary, and autocratic theory. It will be just as 
scientific to hold that the stones of the Greek temple 
tumbled together by some elective affinity and, per 
force of those wonderful powers which have organ- 
ized nature so adroitly and thoroughly, which is the 
greater thing, threw themselves into the fine lines 
of the Parthenon, which is the lesser thing, without 
any necessity of referring to mind-power. Mind 
must be excluded if possible from all our studies of 
things, as it is very intractable, and cannot be reduc- 
ed so easily within those clean-cut general laws 
which are at once the goaland the delight of science. 


THE NOSE. 


ay notes on popular science in the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal, give an account of 
noses and their structure in a pleasant way. Many 
persons are not aware of the exquisite anatomy of 
the nostril lining-membranes covered with minute 
microscopic vesicles standing on end, and these 
again by still more minute hairs called cilia. The 
cilia have a peculiar motion compared aptly to the 
waving of a field of wheat before the wind; and 
this motion is so persistent that it continues for 
some time after death. The cilia, minute as they 
are, have within them fibers of nerve and these 
catch and note the sensations of odors and report to 
the brain. The exceeding delicacy of the whole 
apparatus corresponds to the infinitesimal subdivis- 
ion of matter in aromas, something beyond our 
imagination to conceive of, and far beyond all 
power of any human instrument except the nose to 
detect. We have noted great differences in the 
capacity of individuals to note and determine odors, 
while some of the lower animals show extraordinary 


| power to distinguish the scent from a person’s foot- 


step. 
THE SPARROWS. 
ip sparrows flourish in great numbers in the 
Parks of this city and make them lively with 
their flitting and twittering, besides destroying 
worms. They have also spread to some extent in 
the adjacent country, and yet not so much as might 
have been expected. In some places we have no- 
ticed that they are excluded by the more vigorous 
blue-bird who will readily monopolize trees and 
bird-houses in the summer where the sparrows have 
established a domicile through the winter. Spar- 
rows are belligerent enough among themselves to 


70 | give the impression of fine warlike qualities in hold- 


ing their own, but they seem to be mastered by our 
ether birds. In fact they areadmirably adapted for 
city life where few of the feathered race find a con- 
genial home, or care to displace them. Since the 
blue-bird is an excellent feeder on insects, and has 
withal a handsomer plumage, we cannot be greatly 
disturbed at its superiority in the warfare of races. 


CYCLONE IN. ILLINOIS. 


SINGULAR meteorological phenomenon oc- 

curred recently near Mason City, Illinois. A 
column of ominously black cloud was seen ‘to rise 
over the prairie, unifing a cloud above with the 
earth. Persons near to it report that they saw 
flashes in it and heard sounds likened to the crack- 
ling of musketry. Others perceived an odor de- 
scribed as sulphurous—probably ozone, if anything. 
The column traveled some six miles at a leisure 
gait and then disappeared. Its track could after- 


3O%\|ward be followed through the strange circum- 


stance that it wholly blasted and withered all veg- 
etation beneath it, for a breadth of twenty to eighty 
feet. Fortunately no human being or habitation 
fell within the dread limits of its devastation. It 
was probably an exhibition of electricity, though in 


Prices. 
Prime Bullocks........... 13 | Sheep. prime............. 
Medium GO 124@15! do medium.........-.. 4 "4 
£,008 QO eave 10X¥@12% , Lambs. prime........... 
eals ee wine. rime eeeece 


a somewhat novel form. 
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Farm and Garden. | 


AGRICULTURE A FRAUD. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Times 
has read what Mr. Greeley *‘ knows about 
farming,’ and enters his protest as follows: 


The basest fraud of earth is agriculture. The deadliest 
ignis fatuus that ever glittered to beguile, and dazzled to” 
betray, is agriculture. I speak with feeling on this subject, | 
for I've been glittered and beguiled, and dazzled and de- 
stroyed by this same arch deceiver. 

She has made me a thousand promises, and broken every 
one of them. 

She has promised me early potatoes, and the rain has 
drowned them; late potatoes, and the drought has with- 
ered them. 

She has promised me Summer squashes, and the worms 
have eaten them; Winter squashes, and the bugs have de- 
voured them. 

She has promised cherries, and the curculio has stung 
them, and they contain living things, uncomely to the eye 
and unsavory to the taste. 

She has promised strawberries, and the young chickens 
have enveloped them, and the eye cannot see them. 

She has promised tomatoes, and the old hens have en- 
compassed them, and the hand cannot reach them. 

No wonder Cain killed his brother, He wasatiller of the 
ground. The wonder is that he didn’t kill his father, and 
then weep because he hadn’t a grandfather to kill. No 
doubt his Early Rose potatoes, for which he paid Adam 
seven dollars a barrel, had been cut down by bugs from 
the headwaters of the Euphrates. His Pennsylvania wheat 
had been Winter-killed, and wasn’t worth cutting. His Nor- 
way oats hac gone to straw, and would not yield five pecks 
per acre, and his black Spanish watermelons had been sto- 
len by boys who had pulled up the vines, brokeu down his 
patent picket-fence, and written scurrilous doggerel all 
. over his back gate. No wonder he felt mad when saw Abel 
whistling along with his fine French merinoes, worth eight 
dollars a head, and wool going up every day. No wonder 
he wanted to kill somebody, and thought he’d practice on 
Abel. 

The fact is, agriculture would demoralize a saint. I was 
almost a saint whenI went into it. I’ma demon now. I’m 
at war with everything. I fight myself out of bed at four 
o'clock, when all my better nature tells me to lie still till 
seven. I fight myself into garden to work like a brute, when 
reason and instinct tell me to stay in the house and enjoy 
myseif like a man. I fight the pigs, the chickens, the moles, 
the birds, the bugs, the worms—everything in which is 
the breath of life. I fight the docks, the burdocks, the 
mu/lleins, the thistles, the grapes, the weeds, the roots—the 
whole vegetable kingdom. I fight the heat, the frost, the 
rain, the hail—in short, I fight the universe, and get whipped 
in every battle. I have no more admiration to waste on 
the father of George Washington for forgiving the destruc- 
tion of his cherry-tree. A cherry-tree is only a curculio 
nursery, and the grandfather of his country knewit. Ihave 
half a dozen cherry-trees, and the day my young George 
Washington is six years old 1’ll give him a hatchet and tell 
him to down with every cherry-tree on the place. 


THE HAWTHORNE. 


LETTER from a lady in England mentions 
the great beauty of the hawthorne hedge- 
rows which are in full flower at this season, their 
fragrance and color being in striking contrast 
with the stiff monotony of the rail fences which she 
left in her native land afew Weeks ago. Although 
the hawthorns, both single and double, grow quite 
well im America, very few of us have ever seen a 
bush in all its glory of Spring flowers. A few years 
ago there stood in front of a New England home- 
stead that we know of, two hawthoruns, each perhaps 
some twenty or thirty feet in height, which were 
every Spring a mass of fragrance and color. One 
bore white and the other pink blossoms. The white 
one lost its health and had to be killed to put it out 
of misery, but the pink one is still doingits duty 
manfully. The double-flowering sorts appear to be 
the best for this climate, remaining in flower two 
or three weeks, and presenting so elegant a spectacle 
that we cannot but wonder that they are not more 
cultivated alike by amateurs and nurserymen. 
Perhaps the demand does not justify the keeping of 
a large stock on hand, but surely the lack of a de- 
mand is due only to the fact that the tree is so little 
known. The single varieties, too, make a brilliant 
show when loaded with fruit in the Fall. The 
flowers of the double sorts resemble small roses 
crowded into dense clusters, two or three inches in 
diameter. There are not only many double varie- 
ties, but some of the single, that have brilliant 
flowers, and are well worthy of cultivation. It 
takes a long time for trees of uny size to grow from 
a slip, but as the plants commence blooming when 
only two or three years old from bud or graft, there 
is really no time wasted. Our native stocks are 
excellent for the double European varieties, and 
may be budded with almost as much certainty as 
the apple. In some soils and localities the hawthorn 
is attacked by borers ; but with clean culture about 
the stems, and an occasional application of lime or 
ashes, these pests will do little harm. 


A GREAT CHEESE Factrory.—The Wells (Min- 
nesota) Atlas, give an account of the cheese factory 
at that place, which, it says, is the largest of the 
kind in the United States—it is of 3,000 cow power, 
and is now using the products of 225 cows. The 
main building is of brick, 35 by 82, three stories high, 
with a wing 20 by 35, and is complete in all its ar- 
rangements. A 24-horse-power steam-engine drives 
the machinery, and the water is supplied in every 
part of the building from an artesian well. The 
manufacturing room contains 32 presses, and three 
vats, holding 800 gallons each, and an arctic cooler. 
There is alsoa butter room, with every necessary 
appliance. An experienced Vermont dairyman 
superintends the business. Nine cents per gallon 
is paid for milk, and a neighboring farmer who has 
a 1,200 acre farm is, in consequence, increasing his 
herd to 600 head. 


SrrictLy AGRICULTURAL.—In turning over the 
leaves of asixteen-page agricultural” exchange, 
it occurred to us that the proportion of printed 
matter relating to farm and garden, was very small 
when compared with that of a miscellaneous char- 
acter. We had the curiosity to measure all the 
articles, long or short, which could by the most 
liberal construction, be regarded as agricultural, 
including even the prospectus, and premium list, 
and found there were sixty-three columns of select- 


ed literature, mostly of a light and fictitious char- | 


acter; and just five columns which could, by any 
possibility, be of practical use to a farmer. : 


CoBALT kept wet with sweetened water, and 
placed in plates about a cheese room, is said to be 


‘an effective check to the cheese flies. They partake 
of the cobalt-water and loose their power of propa-| 


gation, becoming as harmless, so far as the cheeses 
are concerned, as the common house-fly. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Lorp’s Prayer.—It is said that Dr. 
‘Franklin suggested an amendment to the 
Lord’s Prayer thus: ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses and 
enable us to forgive them that trespass against us.”’ 
It was an impertinence, to say the least; but many 
true Christians sympathize with the feeling that 
gave rise to it. Such may find relief in that other 
petition, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil.” This is a prayer 
for deliverance from an unforgiving spirit, and 
from every evil that might turn our prayers into 
curses. Besides, the phrase ‘‘as we forgive our 
debtors” is not a mere measure of God’s forgive- 
ness, but as, we think, a declaration of the peti- 
tioner, “as we at this moment do in our hearts for- 
give our debtors. Thus the sinner asks for pardon 
and gives pardonin the same breath. If he is willing 
to do the latter, he need not fear that his prayer 
will be to him an imprecation.—Congregationalist. 


Cats.—A writer in Appleton’s Journal collates 
the proverbs, superstitions, and curious facts about 
cats. This extract may save some mothers’ worry : 
‘A common superstition charges cats with sucking 
the breath cf infants, thereby causing their death 
by strangulation. This is a false accusation, as 
pussy’s mouth is so formed anatomically that she 
would not be able to do so sanguinary a deed did 
she wish it. Instances are on record where cats have 
crawled into a cradle or a bed, and lain down on an 
infant’s face, not probably with any criminal in- 
tent, though children have been found dead under 
such circumstances, but purely for the sake of the 
warmth of the infant’s body and clothing.” 


—We need, not simply men of culture, who shall 
stand im prominent places; we need ordinary folk, 
like you and myself. We need men who have 
never been to college, as you and I have never 
been; men who put their ears down to the great 
pulsing heart of humanity, urged to do it simply by 
the desire to achieve some good in the world. And 
I honestly believe, friends, that this cramming of 
the head with Latin and Greek is not half as good 


as a speck of the Holy Ghost. You may talk as’ 


much as you please about culture; what Unitarians 
want is consecration. Cultured or unlettered, rich 
or poor, you need it, and if you can find a plough- 
boy who has a heart in him, put him into his place, 
as the Catholics do, as the premneatte do.—Hep- 
worth. 

—A distinguished professor of one of the theo- 
logical seminaries relates the following :—* Being in 


-Germany, with a red-covered book in his hand, a 


German, supposing the book to be ‘ Murray,’ asked 
in English if he were an Englishman? The professor 
replied in German that he was not. The conversa- 
tion presently turned upon an object of architec- 
tural beauty near at hand, in the course of which 
the professor incidentally raised the question of its 
cost. ‘Sir,’ exclaimed the German instantly, ‘ you 
are an American!’ ‘How do you know that?’ re- 
joined the professor. ‘Sir,’ continued the German, 
striking an attitude, and assuming a tone of great 
solemnity, ‘upon the resurrection morn, when we 
stand before the Great White Throne, the firat 
question of every American in the whole assembly 
will be, ‘How much did that throne cost ?’”’ 


—The children of ministers and deacons have a 
champion in Rev. Asa Bullard. Incredulous of the 
wholesale erimination of this class of juveniles, Mr. 
Bullard has made full and pains-taking inquiries 
that seem fairly to explode a fallacious libel. He 
says: ‘‘In 448 families of ministers and deacons, 
there were 2,101 children, over fifteen years of age, 


of whom one thousand four hundred and fourteen | ,,— 


were hopefully pious, ninety-three were in the min- 
istry or fitting for it, and only thirty-four dissi- 
pated! And all the remaining children, with very 
few exceptions, were respectable and useful citizens. 
Can results like these be obtained from the same 
number of families (taken impartially as these were) | fa 
of any class or profession of parents, especially of 
those who are not professing Christians? How false 
and unjust, then, the proverb that ‘ministers’ and 
deacons’ children are worse than other children?’ ’’ 


—In “The Story of My Life,” Hans Christian 
Andersen describes a visit to Paris in 1838. He says, 
in one place: ‘‘I remained in Paris till the July fes- 
tivals were over ; they were then in their first fresh- 
ness, and I saw on one of the days the unveiling of 
Napoleon’s pillar at the Place Vendome. The eve- 
ning before, while the workmen were at work, the 
statue still covered, and people gathered in crowds 
in the place, a stranvge-looking, lean old woman 
came toward me, and with laughter and an expres- 
sion of insanity, said to me: ‘There they have 
placed him; to-morrow, perhaps, they take him 
down again. Ha, ha, ha! I know the French 
people!’ I went away with sad thoughts.”’ 


—A London correspondent writes to one of our 
papers that the English Catholics appear to cling to 
their chains. They are the antipodes of their an- 
cestors. They almost reproach the Holy Father for 
giving them so much liberty. Their newspapers 
and reviews vie in extravagant servility and adula- 
tion. They pine for something superlatively ridicu- 
lous that shall prove their credulity, and if the Pope 
declared to-morrow that Rome was in Australia 
they would ecstatically prostrate themselves | and 
bless him for saying so.— Methodist. 


—Somebody has been tracing philological evi- 
dences of heathenism in several names now in com- 
mon use. ‘Thus Balmoral (Baal-murus) was a point 
of heathen worship. Baltimore (Baal troid muir), 
or Baal of the long street or strand, is the name of 


an idolatrous locality, transferred to America. Bel-| 


Arnca, or Baal of the small hills, bas been corrupted 
into Blarney. Thus the worship of Baal, introduced 
into Irejaud by a colony of Phoenicians or Milesians, 
thousands of years ago, still leaves its traces in the 
names of localities. 


—The Examiner and Chronicle says that some 
preachers get into a foolish habit of interjecting a 
syllable now and then, not exactly necessary to the 
sense of the phrase to which it is tacked—as in the 
case of the good brother who exclaimed, in his 
most fervid manner, ‘‘ My friends, you are standing 
with one foot in the grave, and the other all but- 
er !’’—the effect of which, as may be imagined, was 
not just what he intended. 


—This is Celia Burleigh’s idea of womanhood 
demanded by the present age: All the best attri- 
butes of humanity—tenderness without weakness, 
trust without credulity, modesty without prudery, 
dignity without haughtiness, self-respect without 
conceit, confidence without boldness, courage with- 
out coarseness, goodness without pietism, and rev- 
erent worship without superstition. 


—Some one has beautifully said that “an inter- 
rogation point symbolizes the life of childhood. 
‘Why?’ and *‘ What ?’ are the keys with which it un- 
locks the treasury of the world.’’ If this beso, how 
careful should parents be in making sure that their 
lives, as well as their words, give back right an- 
swers.—A dvance. 


—A lady in St. Louis has made a docidad im- 
provement on the ordinary breach-of-promise suits, 
Her complaint not only embraces the false lover in 
its charges, but the gentleman she wanted as a 
father-in-law also. He had objected to the pro- 
posed match, and thereby influenced his son to 
break it up. 

—A story is going the rounds, of an old colored 
man who was left in charge of a telegraph office, in 
New Orleans, while the operator went out ‘‘ to seea 
nan.” A ‘ call’’ came over the wires, and uncle Pete 
shouted at the instrument as loud as he could, ‘*‘ De 
operator isn’t yer!’’ The noise ceased instanter. 


—T wo clergymen, late editors of the Ministerial 
Union—a Christian paper which appeared for four 
consecutive weeks in Chicago—valedictoried as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Chicago is a good place for a religious paper, 
previding that three pages serve Satan and the other 
one is mixed.”’ 


—Some people make their religion go a long| 
way. A good woman bought a lottery ticket the 
other day, accompanying the purchase with the 
soliloquy, ‘‘The Lord knows how it’ll turn out. It 
is all in the hands of the Almighty, I s’pose.’’ 


—An old Connecticut lady, who was very much 
troubled by the prospect of the introduction of gas 
into her village and the consequent disuse of whale 
oil, asked with much earnestness: ‘‘ What is to be- 
come of the poor whales ?”’ 


—A young lady who has been married six 
months, says it is all nonsense to talk about love in 
a cottage. There is more love in a full flour-barrel 
than in all the roses and posies and woodbines that 
ever grew. 

—The arguments of some people now a days in 
favor of tippling would do credit to that traditicnal 
old soaker, who declared that water, ever since the 
flood, had kept a taste of drowned sinners. 


—A remedy for children’s crying is proposed. 
It is to dash a cupful of water into the infant’s face, 
and the inventor asserts that a few repetitions of the 
dose will suffice. 

—An Irish schoolmaster recently informed his 
pupils that the feminine gender should be applied 
to all vessels and ships afloat, except mail steamers 
and men-of-war. 

—A Troy editor lately returned a tailor’s bill 
with the following memorandum on the margin: 
‘Your manuscript is respectfully declined.”’ 


Publishers’ Department. 


Pictures ! 

We have now mailed an engraving of Washington 
to every name on our lists entitled to receive that 
picture. Any subscribers who ought to have re- 
ceived it, and who have failed to do so, will do usa 

favor ied notifying the Publishers to that effect. 


time ! 
Subscribers who do not receive their paper regu- 
larly, or in proper time, will please inform the 
Publishers, that all irregularities may be corrected. 


When does your Subscription Expire? | 


Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the 
CHRISTIAN UNION at the expiration of the time for 
which it is paid, so that if you wish to continue it, 
it would be well to renew your subscription at least 
one week before the time expires. 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the 
little printed label of the wrapper, bearing your ad- 
dress. The date there shows the expiration of your 
subscription. If you want the papers to come right 
along, send your renewal, with $3. During the com- 
ing Fall, the paper will be improved in various ways, 
and a valuable premtum will be given to every sub- 
old and new. ' 


The Youth's. \Companton 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractive inits matter+which is furnished by writers known 
throughoutthe whole co ,and embracing topics of real. 
interest to the mature as Las to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, fér the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’S “ Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Siaty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL’s Washington.’ Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
paniton, : 


Watches. 

Mr. F. J. Nash, who bas a queer way of calling 
attention to his advertisements of Watches “ From 
Auction,” is reported to us, by trustworthy parties 
who know him, andj have dealt with him, as a man 
who is seeking to build up a large business by a 
small profit on many sales, and whose goods are just 
what he represents them. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


One of the city missionaries stated in his Report 
‘*that he had found in a dim cellar a family almost 
starved, a family consisting of a mother and five 
children. She had been rich, and was so brought 
up as to know nothing of the practical duties of 
life. She was proud and aid not want to be de- 
pendent on any charity. Herelieved her immediate 
wants, but what was she to do for the future? At 
last he asked: ‘If you had a sewing-machine do 
you think you could learn to do any work?’ ‘I could 
try.’ He went to T. Cassin’s, 326 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, and told his tale. Mr. Cassin told him 
to take the machine and pay him cost for it, as soon 
as he could, and he sent an expert to teach her its 
use. Now she is in comfortable circumstances, and 
happy in the idea of earning her own living.”’ 


From AvctTion.—A large lot of Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Hunting Case Watches, full jeweled, detached lever 
movements, $24 each—usual price $40. F. J. Nasu, 
712 Broadway, N. Y. ‘* Worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence.”—Christian Adwocate, N. Y. “All that 
Mr. Nash says. may be relied upon.’’—Christian at 
Work. 


We are heartily glad that it isno longer necessary 
to use intoxicating wine at the Lord’s table. Dr. T. 
B. Welch, of Vineland, New Jersey, presents to the 
Churches an unfermented wine that is really rich 
and beautiful. What is better, it is free from alco- 
hol. Twelve bottles, $12. 


Almost daily we hear of s some new use to which 
SAPOLILO may be advantageously applied, and for 
which the manufacturers do not recommend it. 
The time is not far distant when SAPOLIO will be 
as indispensable in the family as flour and fuel. 


The managers of Twenty Thousand miles of Rail- 

way have arrangements with the Railway Passen- 

gers’ Assurance Company of Hartford, Uonn., for 
the sale of Accident Insurance Tickets at Stations. 


Use Pratt’s Astral Oil ‘and be free from all ap- 
prehensions of danger. Novo explosion is possible. 


An Important Work. 

THE PARENTS’ GUIDE; or Human Development 
through Inherited Tendencies. By Mrs. Hester 
Pendleton. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
One vol. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


The new edition of this work, just published, 
should be placed in the hands of every parent, and 
especially would we recommend it to the young 
women who are to become the mothers of all the 
next generation. It is full of wholesome advice, 
written in a most chaste and beautiful style. It 
will be sent to any address by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publisher, S. R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, New York. 

Pyle’s O. K. Soap 
Is the cheapest, because the driest, hardest, and best, 
and will so prove itseif on trial. No other is so gen- 
erally sold by the box to householders direct, who 
have proved its value. Pyle’s Saleratus, 
Tartar, and Baking soda, are also celebrated 
throughout the New England and Middle States, 
for purity, and eflicacy in Baking. Sold by Grocers 
everywhere. JAMES PYLE, ‘auufacturer, 

350 Street, New York. 


Herald of Health. 

Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
3 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to clergy- 
men, teachers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 300 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.’’ Woop & HOLBROOK, 
5 Laight St. New York. 


~ 


Interesting to Ladies. 

I have used a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine in 
my family for seven years; it has never been out 
of order, and I prefer it to any other make. I 
cheerfully recommend it to all who need a first-class 


sewing-machine, 
Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 
1151 South 10th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Paralysis 


pe OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE NERVES, by Geo. 


H. Taylor, M.D., shows how to oure these diseases 
without medicine.. Price $1.00. 
8. R. We2is, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York, want a few more good agents to intro- 
duce their popular works. They offer the best in- 
ducements. Full particulars free. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 
Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is #2.50 


a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 fora club 


of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty, cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT im every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 


&e. 
charge of the Advertising Depart. 


ENRY BARTLETT has 
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Financial. 


CREAT NATIONAL LOAN. 
$134,000,000 New 5 per Cents. 


Governments were steady and strong asarule 
all through the week, some weakness being notic- 
able, however, in the currency bonds. The pay- 
ment of the July interest will commence on the 
25th inst ,and the purchase of bonds is consequent- 
ly stimulated. 

The additional subscriptions to the new loan re- 
ported to the Treasury Department up to the 14th 
inst., were $55,000, making the total to date, -$66,891,- 
850. Mr. Richardson, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, has sailed for Europe, taking with hima 
corps of clerks and a safe full of the new five per 
tents., with the intention of negotiating a portion 
of the loan abroad. 

Gold was irregular early in the week, advancing 
as high as 112%. It became dull on Tuesday, and 
prices dropped off slightly. 

Foreign Exchange was demoralized by the 
advanced rates for the use of cash gold, and there 
was a pressure of bills for.coin. The leading bank- 
ers reduced their rates to the basis of 110 for sixty- 
day sterling-bills, short sight 1104 @110\. 

The Produce Markets are still excited. Cot- 
ton briskly on Monday and Friday, but fell off 
in each case aftera few hours. Thé miarkets are 
quite unsettled for the leading staples, the situa- 
tion being as follows as we go to press: 

Flour and wheat were lower, corn higher, oats 
more active, pork lowerand more active, provisions 
generally not firm. Petroleum lower. Kentucky 
leaf has been very act'!ve, and considerable excite- 
ment has prevailed in wool. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last : 


American Gold 1234 ,1125¢ 
U. 8. Currency 6’s. 115% 

D. ©. COME occ 114% 11 
ee luy ll 


. Y. Cent- and Hudson con, "198% % 

N.Y. Cenj. and Hudson scrip... 98 93.92 


Mil. & St. cere ee 
Mil. & St. Paul. 80% 
Mai 443%. 3% 483 
Hari 35%, 188 4,133 
7730 COLD LOAN 
OF THE 

Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress ofthe Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushea forward with 
os energy trom both extremities of the line. 

thousand men are empigyed in Minnesota 
and o e Pacific coast. The grade is meaey _ 
pleted 266 miles westward from Lake P nish 
trains are running ony of 130 miles of ishe 
road, and tiack-layin progressin 
ward the Eastern bor 4. “of ota. ineinding its 
purchase of the St. Paul & yy Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles a, com- 

leted road, and by September next this will be 


iN EST MENT. ag Cooke & Co. 
are how selling. and recommend, as 
a Profitable ane perfectly Safe the 
First Mo Lana Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Railroad Compa 
30 years to run, Seven 
ned gold interest (more than 8 Ane 
and are secured by fret and Only mortgage on the 
ENTIRE ROAD ITs and also, as 


fast as th com Ww 
23,00 LAND every mile of 
track, or ox Apres for each ond. They 
areexempt from U. 8 atone and Interest 
re paya in Gold. ms: Coupons, 
$100 to $1, $100 to $10, 
A ND Pacific 


7-30’s are at bt times receivaBie at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for ’s Lands, 
at their lowes eash his renders them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 
FUND. 


T 
Road Fifty Mititon Acres. This-immense 
Sinking Fund will endoubtediy cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bo bt before it falls due. 


inter- 


FIVE~- TWENTIES. 


5 per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Many ho 


ers of Five-Twenties 
are now exc them for Northern Pacific 
Sevens thus realizing a profit, 

Kits TI marketable 


Stocks an onde’ UR received at their hi 
eurrent price in exchange for Northern 
Seven-Thirties. 


re- 
turn, will .be as by the Financial 
information. maps, pamphlets, etc. 


at any agency, or canbe obtained 
COOKE & C0,, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo. 

BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout | wi 
» the 


National Savings Bank. 


ghost 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust 

Chartered by the Government of the United Sta 

Deposits over $2.250.009 
NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE TIMES in each year, orevery THIRTY DAYS, 


as depositors prefer. 
A SPECIALTY made interest from 
date of eac d upward. 


FICA TES, as Hoxisterod 
Bonds, and promptly available anywhere in tke 
United States, pas payavie on demand, with 


interest 
wey private and confidential. 
au oe pres: @ ON DEMAND, with interest 


Call or nous 5 for circular. 


Ope from 9 A. M. to5 P. M.,and MON- 
DAY d trom M.to9 P. M. 
San d sau JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


N.B.—DEPOSITS made on or before March ® will 
draw interest from March ist. 


‘FOR EXCURSIONS!” 


SALOON STEAMER 


WYOMING! 


The Splendid New SARAH SMITH, 


NLA 
EXCELSIOM Lics woop, 
Also, ORIENTAL CROVE, 
On Great Neck, Long I sland, a beontttul Park of 2 
oy wit SANDY ACH. 
Office 383 West Street, 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 TAberty and 111 Cedar Sis. 
FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &ec. 

ON SATURDAY AT 10k O’CLOCK, 


Wald Yooke will sell, as above, a b Splendid 
Hand and Furniture 


Carpets, M edding. Glass Cut- 
Plave—being ‘one of t goods 

e 8 season 

Waldron & Cooke solicit sales of Furniture at 
residences of parties 4 housekee 


Terms moderate. 


~«} stock will bear intere 


presentation, i Wesning indorsed, at the o 


OSSETT. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAY- 
ABLE IN COIN. 


Interest quarterly, Febriiary, May, Au- 
gust, and November. 


BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LO- 
CAL OR NATIONAL. 


The Treasury Department having al- 
ready received subscriptions to the 
amount of $66,000,000 to the first two 
hundred millions of the New Loans au- 
thorized by the act of Congress, of July 
14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, 
bearing five per cent. per aynum inter- 


the remaining $134,000,000 of this particu- 
lar Loan, and is prepared to promptly 
deliver the Coupon Bonds or Registered 
Jertificates in exchange dollar for dollar 
for any of the United States six percent. 
Bonds or Registered Stocks, known as 
Five-Twenties, or for Gold Coin at the par 
value of the New Loan, and accrued In- 
terest from the first of May. When this 
amount, to which preference is given, is 
taken up, the remainder of the Five per 
Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the Act 
will be offered in connection with $300,- 
000,000 Four and one-half per Cents, and 
any part of $700,000,000 of Four per Cents, 
the one running fifteen years and the 
other thirty years. 

The following is a copy of ‘the New 
Five per Cent Bond, under and pursuant 
to the Act of Congress : 

FORM OF FIVE PER CENT. BONDS. 
INTEREST | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881/5 PER CENT. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE SUM OF 

. DOLLARS. 


THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress entitled ** An Act to 
authorize the refunding of the National Debt.” ap 

roved July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved 

an. 20, 1871, ana is ‘redeemable at the Pune of 
the United States, after the Ist day o A.D. 
1881,in Coin of the standard value of the : United 
States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
of Fi ER Oni M per annum, payable quar- 
terly Mi. +f Ist day of February. May August, and 
November, in each year. The princi jand interest 
are exempt from the payment of all Taxes or 
Duties of the United States, as well as from taxa- 
tion in any form, by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 


Entered...... Recorded... .... 
Register of the Treasury. 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the 
denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000, and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The 
interest will be payable in the United 
States, at the office of the Treasurer any 
Assistant Treasurer, or designated de- 
)| pository of the Government, quarterly, 
on the first days of February, May, Au- 
gust, and November of each year. 

The interest on the Registered Stock of 
this Loan, it is determined by the Treas- 


following convtnient regulations, thus 
bringing a Gold Check for the Quarterly 
Interest, to the Post-office_of every hold- 
er, free of trouble or expense, dispen- 
sing with attendance, in person or by 
proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose 
of receipting for and drawing such in- 
terest. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
LOAN DIVISION, May 15, 1871. 

It has been determined by the Department to pay 
the interest on the regisiered stock of the new 
Loans (acts July 14, 1870, and Jan. 20, 1871), by check, 

rd f the party in whose name the stock 
is stered, and the check will be transmitted b 
ual to the address of the bolder, when furnish 
otherwise it will be sent to the care of the Assist- 
roy Sr aga or depositary, where the interest is 


Itis Tequested, in order te enable the Department 
to transmit these checks by mail, that all parties 
subscribing to the new loan, or havin “transfers 
made to them, will furnish their correet post 
address and advise t wed Department of any change, at 


least fifteen days befor est days. 
the fifteen ‘days an 
1, and 


he may be entitled. 


The new certificate ene upon a transfer of 


e first day of the 

uarter year in which ee transfer is made, and 
will invariably be returned to the party who for- 
the aonemed certificates by mail, unless 


asbip 
New York, Bhiiadeip 


ould any checks be returned to the De 
as * uncalled for,’’ they will Be ae ld by the Treas- 
urer of the United States. su e aller of 
the payee. GEO. 8 ‘SOUT ELL, Secretary. 


The whole proceeds of the New Loan 
will be applied to the payment or re- 
demption and cancellation of the 5-20 
years six per cent. bonds, and in addition 
to these proceeds, the 5-20s are being re- 
duced by purchases, averaging, for two 
years past, about $10,000,000 per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New 
Loan, in connection with the existing 
Sinking Fund process of the Treasury, is 
to reduce both Principal and Interest of 
the Public Debt of the United States. 
The Loan creates no additional supply of 
Government Stocks, while the application 
of the surplus revenue is constantly les- 
sening the Funded Stocks bearing six per 
cent. Gold Interest. 

The policy of the Government since the 
close of the War in 1865, which left a debt 
upon the country of $2,755,000,000, and an 
annual taxation of $311.000,000, has been 
to neduce steadily both Debt and Taxes; 
to reduee the Principal of the Debt by 
actual payments, and to lessen the annual 


ping: } burden of Interest, and thereby the bur- 


est, now offers to popular subscription ' 


ury Depurtment, will be paid under the £30. 


den of Taxation, not only through such 
payments, but by funding the debt at 
the cheapést rates of interest practicable 
from time to titije,; until it is now felt that 
the very cheapest rates are due to the 
high Credit, unblemished Public Faith, 
and vast and growing resources of the 
country. From $2,755,000,000 the Principal 
of .the Debt has been reduced to $2,260,- 
000,000—both sums exclusive of accrued 
interest—and ftom the heavy burden of 
$151,832,000'per annuum, the Interest charg- 
ed bas been reduced to $112,780,000 per an- 
num; while the annual taxation, under 
the Internal Revenue system, which the 
necessities of the War and the Debt 
thereby crcated rendered necessary for 
at least a short series of years, has beer re- 
duced from $311,000,000 in 1865-66 to about 
$154,000,000 per year in 1870-71 (estimat- 
ing for the highest probable collections 
in the current month, the last of the Fix- 
cal year), or less than one-half the first 
named sum. And in the year 1871-72 a 
further reduction of $28,000,000 will come 
in under the Act of July, 1870, so as to 
give only $126,000,000 for the year or about 
two-fifths of the maximum of 1865-66. — 

By the successful refunding of the Pub- 
lic Debt, at moderate rates of Interest, 
and by continued economies in the ex- 
penditures of the Government—which in 
two years, from March 4, 1869, to March 4, 
1871, amounted to $126,700,949, or an aver- 
age saving per year of $63,350,474—it is 
believed that nearly the entire system of 
Internal Taxes can be dispensed with in 
a few years, or so much of it as requires 
the machinery of District Assessors and 
Collectors. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has just 
published the Monthly Schedule of the 
Public Debt to June 1, from which it ap- 
pears that he has further reduced the 
total of Funded Gold-bearing debt since 
May 1, by the sum of $8,000,000 by pur- 
chase of United States 5-20s for the Sink- 
ing Fund, and reduced the 5-20s by the 
further sum of $8,217,400 by conversion 
into New 5 per Cents. The whole Funded 
Debt now stands, $1,894,128,750, as against 
$2,107,846,150 two years ago when the 
present Administration came into office. 
Adding to these sums the net Circulation 
of the Treasury (that is, im Greenbacks 
and Greenback Certificates, after deduct- 
ing Gold and Currency on hand), the fol- 
lowing is the comparison of Debt of all 
Kinds, at present, and at the close of the 
War, and 

March, 1869. June, 1871. 
U.S. Stocks. . $2, 784,112 $2,107,846 150 $1,894,128,750 
Circulation.. "605,21 333,545,854 "360,333, 0U3 
Total... .$2,755,995,275 $2,491,399,904 $2,260,461,753 

The following table affords a classifica- 
tion of the Funded Stock (in Gold) of the 
United States, as at present outstanding: 


5-208, 1862..... $382,958,500 $103,973, $486,932,000 
5-208, 1064..... 44,752, ‘OW 55,924.100 100, 676,750 
208, 1865 . 123,660,150 53,552,100 177,212. "200 
5-208. 1865 (n. ) 179,369.500 70,851,400 250 ,220,9% 
241,686,550 91,325. 100 "833.011, 650 
5-208, 1868.. 28,009,360 11,603,000 612, 350 
Total 48,0 $387 ,229,250 $1,387.665.950 
Sixes, 1881.. 93,260,400 190,417,700 283,678, 100 
Fives, 10-408. 57 137.287 ,650 194,567 
Fives, 1874.. 13,955,000 6;045,000 20,000, 
New fives, ’81, 5, 117,00 3,100,400 8,217, 
Total.....$1,170,048,750. $724, ,000 $1.80, 128, 
Reduction of Funded Debt............ $213,717,400 
Yearly Gold Interest charge, 1°69....... $124,255,350 
Prasvat yearly charge............ ‘993 


Reduction in Interest Charge....... «. $12,835,357 
The proposed further reduction of the 
annual interest charge upon the Public 


Debt by refunding is as follows: 


By exchange of #500,000,000 United States 
six per cents for new five per cents of 


188 $5,000,000 
By exchange of $300,000,000 United 


six per cents for four and aha r 
By excnange of $700, 000,000 United State 
six per cents for four per cents of 1901, 14,000,000 


Total saving per annum by refunding.. $23,500,000 
C. EuL, 
In charge of 8. Loans. 


TREASURY OFFICE, 
NEW YORK, June 3, 1871. 


Rail Whether you wikh to Buy or Sell, 
Road /OHARLES W. HASSLER. 


No. 7 WALL S8T., 
Bonds. NEW YORK, 


/DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 
CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CG., 
591 Broadway.N.Y., opposite Metropolitar Hot 


VUCK WOOD &CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
AMERICAN 


Imperial Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visi $5 
per doz. Life Sized Photographs. Ten 


MAGIC TH 


Send Stamp fora Price-List. 


HARTZ MACIC REPOSITORY, 
748 Hreadwav. New Vork. 


WALTHAM, WATCHES, 


Send “x "00. Tremont 
Stree fort d Circular (free 
Watches sent per 0.0 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
Of $30,000 per mile. 


$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road, 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


JERSEY, 
Indorsed Ivy the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 WAUL ST., 
AND 
THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


GOLD.” 


“ Worthy of its mame!” exclaim all 
who have examined “PURE GOLD,” 
the leading Sunday-School Song Book 
this year. Over | 


100,000 Copies 
have been already sold, May 16, and 

the Book has been issued but 


ONE MONTH! 


LARGE ORDERS ARE RECEIVED FoR’ 


“PURE GOLD” 


EVERY DAY. YOU WILL FIND THE HYMNS 


AND TUNES 
P ure, 


CG ood, 
U seful, O riginal, 
Refined, L ively and 
Excellent, [DB evotional, 


TRY “PURE GOLD” IF YOU WANT THE BEST. 


One Copy (paper cover) sent for examination on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


Sabbath-School Workers 


THE PEARIL,|? 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
‘By J. M. KIEFFER. 
An entire new collection of Bright and Beautiful 
SONGS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 


By the best writers in the country. No old or worn 
out tunes, but everything New, Fresh,and Sparkling. 


THE PEARL 


Is pronounced the best collection of Sabbath-Schoo 
music ever published, by all who examine it. A 
specimen copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


Price $3.60 per dozen ; $30 per hundred. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


{26,000 CHILDREN 


Are now singing from the New Sabbath School Book 


SILVER SONG, 


By W.A.Ogden. Greatest success of any book be- 
ire the people. Thousands of letters received in 
its praise. Examine it and vou will 990.00 no =— 
Price in Board Covers. doz. med 

Single copies, 35c Con 1%6 


| Specimen pages free. 


W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, oO. 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 


Send ten cents to Root & Cady, Chicago, fora 
copy of their July “ SONG MESSENGER,” con- 
taining 


For All and Forever! 


A glorious song and chorus for the 4th o July— 


F. Root. 


THE SUQOESS OF 
THE CHARM! 


By P. P. Buss, Root & Cady’s New Sunday-Scbhool 


Singing Book, is undoubtedly due to the extraor- 


dinary number of Gems that it contains. 


The following are some of the most admired : 


Almost Persuaded, 

Busy Gieaners, 

By and By. 

every Va sey Zanes be Filled, 


Hold the F 

How goes the Battle? 
Iam Jesus’ Little Lamb, 
Jehovah Jireh, 

Jesus Loves even 
Land of the Morn 


Never Give Right Way! 


On What Foundation ? 
Over Yonder 
ailing Into "Port 
ong of Chri Soldiers, 
oon and Fore 


‘tand to Your 


‘ink ! 
ter hc th Need of the Reaper, 
’here’s a in the Valley, 
“he Tardy Troop 
‘he Temperance Ship, 
“his is the Victory? 
Vaiting fur the Lord, 
Vhat Can l ? 
What Did Jesus Sa ney? 
He Leads We Will Follow, 
ich Road are You Choosing ? 
View will Send or Go? 
Work. for the Night is Coming! 
Away, 
Perfect Rest. 


35 cents each. $3.75 per dozen. $30 per hundred. 
For sale by the trade generally. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 
MASON & HOADLEY’S 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Itis a grand book; new, original to a large extent 
complete asa whole and in coe of its parts, an 
eminently practical throughou 

It is received with the arene’ interest and ap- 

probation, and has already been adopted in an 
their teaching by many who have heretofore been 

to use any instruction book. 
wich b American and Buropean Fing: 


separate Editions. Price $4.00. Sent post-paid 


any address on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Buston. 
C. H. DITSON & CcoO., New York. 


oc 
~ 
f 
\ 


THE 
PS CESSES all the desirable qualities of the 
Sta rd Machines in the market. In its Ca- 
pactt the LARGEST FamilyMachine 
made. In its composed 
of ORKING PARTS. 
ptability to a wide ra 
= work. Inits Ease o a 
“quiet, and b ligh 
quiet, and easily 

comprehended. In it 

and Beauty of Style and Finish. 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE If ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most and desirable 
for the $, Purpose po asessed by any Machine, giv- 
AV1I8s the preference. and which 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 


[EF Superior to all other Machines, 2:3 


THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not 

eat repu mn accoun 
p co of its many 
are in eve the 
Uniced and Canadas, not ~ 
to whom the most liberal terms Bane to the wade 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Watertown, 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis ap by no other Sewing Ma- 
ever offered f favor. As the result 
of experimen many 
tages over others, w hich, though excellent in 
their anes now compare with this mo 
ction. It combines the reouire 
qualities SIMPLICITY Ss 
and ADAPTABILITY. We further 
claim, and shall b e happy to prove by ACTUAL 
DEMO NTRATION at any of our agencies. that it 
EA Y e re readily 
ARNED and OPERATED, is more convenient- 
or OL , CLEA G.a HAND. 
ING, will WEAR longer, io MORE and BE R 
given amount of time -_ labor, and 
finally by its wonderful RANGE and @APACITY 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted to 
mans the general requirements of a FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


VILDING PAPER 
OF THKEE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 

For outside of under Oi 
boards. A non-conductor of cold, heat, 
d dampness. 
PREPARED PLASTERING 
a S pene and perfect substitute for lath 
laster ; makes a smooth, Ris eee and 


ood tial wall, at less than’) @ us- 
al cost. 


Double Thick Roofing, 
ment, make a cood «ater 
for less (> an $3,00 per 
les and circulars free b 
PAPER 


., Chi 
22 and 24 it Chiao, oF Y, 


A. R. BARRETT, 


Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer 


For Long Island. 
OFFICE : 
111 FULTON S8T., 
Brooklyn, 


For Sale by Grocers 
generally. 


OF 
| | 
‘ 
OO Look on the Bright Side, 
— Only a : to Heaven, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
TICAL 
| 
| 
| 
chase and cancellation of the First Mortgage | 
th their ample security an gh rate o | 
est, there is no investment, accessible to the peo- 
ple, which is MORE PROFIT | 
EXCHANGE U. 8. 
Do not Fail to Examine ee i 
E sparing the checks. If the stock is not presented 
: transfer previous to the closing, the interest ' 
q ll be declared to the person to whom the trans- Be /- 
4q red certificate was issued. and the assignee must 
; [ ook to that party for the accrued interest to which FOR 
| 
ayable 
fice of 
| Treas 
Charleston, Ne San Fran 
ciseo, or the Costquetes depositary at Buffalo, Chi g 
4 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, No, 25. 


“ DID YOU COME 
FROM, BABY DEAR?” 


P BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Y HERE did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


W here did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin ? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warin white 
rose? 
I saw something better than ary one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did they all come just to be you? 
God thought of me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 
’ —Good Words for the Young. 


HARVEY fIsk. A. 8S. HATCH. 

tas’ FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 Nassau Street. | 
New York, June 21, 1871. 


* Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds, desir- 
ing to fund them otherwise than in the 
New Five Per Cent. Government Loan, 
may do so with entire safety, at a profit 
of about 20 per cent, and without reduc- 
tidu of interest, by an exchange for the 
Go.tp Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- | 
ROAD COMPANY are extending their 
line of road to the head of reliable navi- 
gation on the Ohio River, where it will 
meet and connect with lines now build- 
ing or projected, tathe principal railroad 
centers and river cities of the Western 
States. Thegreater part of the road 
is in earning operation, and the rails (steel 
andiron) are now being laid on the re- 
mainder. The road will have, when 
completed, alarge East and West through 
business, beside an immense mineral and 
general local traffic. 


Price of the bonds until further notice, 
92 and accrned interest from May 1. 

We also buy and sell Government Se- 
curities, and the Bonds of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, receive mon- 
ey on deposit, and do a general Banking 
business. 


FISK & HATCH. 


JAY COOKE, MCCULLOCH & 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
~ either of our offices, or through our correspond- 


erat our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception o 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their eeereependence and the 
atest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO.,, 
YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 


REMOVAL. 
A. G. SLADE & CoO., 


(Late MATHEWS & SLADE), 
Have Removed to 


605 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


THE CELEBRATED 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORCANS 


For sale on installments, and for rent, with privi- 
lege of purchase. 


$50, 865, $100, $125, $150, $160, $175, $200. 


The Darling Self-Supplying Pen-Holder. 


* Not a foumtain pen, but a simple Holder, filled by 
Atmospheric rites 2,000 


ta 

Used with any Price, by mail.> prepaid, 50 cents 

each; Nickel-plated, $1: Clubs of six, $2 dress 
Ww. . COOK, No. 6 Sta te St., New York. 


**One of the best of its kind.’’—Scientific Amer., N.Y. 


ig DUTCHER’S Lightning FL1 KILLER. 
| DUTCHER’S DEAD SHOT for Brd Bugs. 


TRY THEM, AND SLEEP IN PEACE. 
CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Ths Most Durable, Economica! and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 


PAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 


DRY GOODS. 


_-YLE’S 


NEW STORE Twenty-Third Street, 


OPENED BUT TWO WEEKS, 
HAS BY ITS CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
CROWDS 


CROWDS 
CROWDS 
CROWDS 
PROVED ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


EVER REALIZED IN TRADE. 


Encouraged by the immense = daily increasing 
trade, the proprietor finding t 


First-Class Coods at Low Prices 
mes ® appreciated on the Avenue, has, during the 
ew days, made the largest purchases, direct 
“ot manufacturers and importers, ever made for 
any retail in New York, including an 


immense s 
STRAW GOODS. 
oe poets are now OPEN for ins 


OR SALE at a very 
VANCE, them 
MPARABL 


INCO E 
IN PRICE, QUALITY. AND STYLE. 
GRAND EXPOSITION 


OF 
GOODS. 


ACTION No. 1, 
English, and Italian 
CHIP HATS, 


from $2.20 t Oo $3, 
being tess than 1 half My ordinary prices. 
ACTION No. 2, 
LEGHORN HATS, Wide a. from $1.40 to $4.80. 
TTRACTION 3, 
Bonnets and ‘Hound Hats, 


MALL AD- 


A No 
HATS, 38 and 40c. 
RACTION No. 6, 
BOYS” HATS.¢ 
for $1, we i's be matched elsewhere. 


NEW GOODS I nny. BRANCH OPENED 
HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


TR MINGS, 
RIBBONS AND FLOWERS, 
PARASOLS, 
CORSETS 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
LYLE’S 
Creat Kid Clove Sale 
CON TINUES THIS WEEK. 
THE STOOK A LARGELY INCREASED. 
MORE OF THOSE VERY POPULAR KES. 


A 
THE CELEBRATED GLOVES. 
ALWAYS SOLD FOR 82, 


Only $1.25 A PAIR. 
THE “WONDER OF THE AVENUE,” 
OUR 45 CENTS KID GLOVE 
GIVES SPLENDID SATISFACTION. 
A BEAUTIFUL “EXTRA LONG”’ 


2-BUTTON in all NEW SHADES, 
$1 A PAIR. 


ALL WARRAN TED. 
WE wees NEW PAIRS FOR ANY OF THE 
ABOVE THEM RIP TEAR. 


THE GREAT T KID MBER SALE AT 
THE GREAT POPULAR 
RESORT OF THE AVENUE, 
CORNER TWENTY-THIRD S8T., 
ALEX’R LYLE. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


New Bonnet Room Completed. 


Deliveries of Fashionable Straw Goods every day. 
Over One Hundred Thousand Trimmed and Un- 
trimmed Hats, Bonnets, and Caps, for Ladies, 
Misses, Boys, and Infants, at half last month’s 
prices. 
Sash Ribbons, Block, and other Plaids, 65, 75, and 
88 cents per yard. 
Gros Grain Ribbons. Reduced. 
Magnificent Flowers and Feathers, just landed. 
Dress Trimmings, Buttons, Loops. Examine. 
Parasols at 25, 40, 50, 75 cts. each—Silk. 
1,000 Ruffles and Bound Silk Parasols, $1 each— 
worth double. 
Cheapest Line of Parasols ever offered. 
Hoop Skirts at 30 up. 
Corsets, all Whalebone, 50 cents. 
28 Bone Corsets, $1, and 40 Bones, - 10 each, and 
$1.50, $1.75, and 


Yankee Notion Department 


FULL OF CHEAP GOODS! 


Leather Satchels, 70, 80, 90, and $1—unusually low. 
Line of cheap Valises. 

Jewelry, Milton Gold, 650 cts., 60, 75, 90, $1 per set. 
Cheap Silk Fans, 50 and 75. Also, 5, 6, 8, 10, 15, and 
20 cents. 

Hair Goods and Hair Nets—a speciality. 
Embroideries, Edgings, Insertings, Bands, about 
50 cents on the Dollar. 

Pique Embroideries, 1% inch wide, 20, 25, 28, 31 
and 35 cts. per yard. 

‘Lace Collars, Pompadours, Tidies, Vails, &c., &€. 


Bargains in Guipure Laces ! ! 


and 31 cts., at half price nearly. 

Dress Piques, 19, 21, and 25 cts. up. 
Bargains in Victoria Lawns, Nai 
Swiss Mulls, Striped and Checked Goods. 


EK. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


309, 311, itth pow St.; 62, 64, 36, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
block East from the Bowery 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
BARGAINS IN 


HOSIERY, HOSIERY, HOSIERY, 
For Gents, Ladies, and Misses. 

Ladies’ Summer Undervests and Drawers, at 35 

cts., 50 cts., 65 cts., 75 cts.—cheap. 

Gents’ Undershirts and Drawers, from 40c. up. 

Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 

Hundreds of Ties, Bows, and Scarfs, for Ladies 

and Gents. 

Thread Gloves, new designs. 


KID GLOVES 
A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Kid Gloves at 35 cents, 50, 75, and 85 cts.; 
warranted. 

New pairs given if they rip when tried on. 
Two-Buttoned Gloves, 56 cts.. 95 cts., and $1.10 the 
pair. Desirable shades. 

Three-Buttons, $1 25 the pair. 

The Best Glove in the market, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Two-Buttons, $2 ; none better at any price. 


E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


208, 311, 311% Grand Street, 

62, 64. 68 Street. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery 
Entrance to our J obbing-Room, 62 Allen St. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 


524 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hemstitch Linen Handkerchiefs, 10, 12, 15, 20, 25, 


| 


BLACK SILK DEPARTMENT. 


24-inch Black Lustrous TAFFETAS, 


For Summer Suits, 


AND GRENADINE UNDERSKIRTS, 
Reduced to $1.15 per yard. 


Do. Do., of heavier grades, $1.35. 
Black Gros Grain SILKS (yellow edge), $1.50. 
Black Gros Grain de France (green edge), $1.75. 
Black Gros Grain SILKS, well recommended, 32, 
$2.25, and 2.50 per yard. 


The “A. 1, Stewart” Family Silk, 


GUARANTEED FOR DURABILITY, at. still 
LOWER PRICES. 


The eelebrated Ponson’s “ Alcazar” and Bonnet’s 
Imperial Cyclop.” 


BLACK SILKS, 
AT EQUALLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 101TH STS. 


NEW YORK. 


Mantle Department. 


‘Will offer the balance of their 


Paris and City-Made Silk Mantles, 


Of the Latest Designs, 
Atastill Further Reduction, previous to tak- 
ing their half-yearly inventory. 
ALSO, 
Traveling-Suits, Dusters, Sea-Side Wrap- 
pers, and Walking-Suits, 
In every variety of material. 


Embroidered House-Jackets, Thread Lace, 
and Llama Lace Shawls, Jackets, 


At Equally Low Prices. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


Have just received, and will offer on MONDAY, 
JUNE 19, 


{00 ps. Black Iron Crenadines, 
coarse, medium. and fine mesh, pure silk and wool, 
best Paris make and finish, making in connection 
with their present large stock the finest assortment 
to be found iz the city, at prices from 6O cents 
per yard and upwards. 

ALSO, 


SILK GRENADINES, BYZANTINES, 


and FLORENTINES, 
At Very Low Prices. 


HOSIERY & UNDERGARMENTS 


Of Every Description, 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 


*Fancy Traveling Shirts, Ready-Made 
Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, Fancy Scarfs, Ties, 
Cravats, Suspenders, Plain and Fancy Bordered 
Handkerchiefs, Embreidered Shirt Fronts, Lisle 
Thread, Silk, Kid, and Dog Skin Gloves, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 


Complete with every requisite, ready made, and to 
order at short notice, and AT MODERATE PRICES. 


N. B.--Bridal Outfits a Specialty. 


DRESS GOODS 


Of the latest styles and fabrics, at Greatly Re- 
duced Prices, prior to taking our semi-annual 
inventory. An inspection of eur stock will be 
found well worthy the attention of purchasers. 


Prices, $350, $550, $750, $950. 

Roper’s New 
Improved Up- 
right Engines. 


Runs still! 
Pac do nct 


No ‘Water 
Cannot Explode 
N Insurance 


Not to get 
out of order ! 
uires no Skill- 
cost to run 
oer day per horse 


ROPER C. E. CO., 124 chamber-St.. N. Y. 
COLTON 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 


Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


P, 0. j Flies 
TRADE P, F. O. M, and 
P.F.O. BERRI & CO.’S Mosquitoes. 
CANOPIE PARISIENNE. 
ant portions of the net, so that they are out of the . 
P. F. 0. Mt. constructed that the net and frame may be taker and 
P. F. 0, M, the great convenience to parcies Mosquitoes. 
traveling. 
_ Buy One or a Thousand. 
P. F. 0, M. 7 H. B. CLAFLIN & co., Flies 
P. F, 0. M. Cor. Worth and Church Sts., N. ¥.,; Sole Agents. and 
F. 0, M. BERRI & co., Mosquitoes, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 526 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL 


INSURANCE co. 


UNION ADAMS & CO.,| 
| No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Cauze Underwear, 
Hosiery, Cloves, 
Elegant Neckwear, 
English Umbrellas, 
Suspenders, _ 
Bathing Suits, 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
‘ Drawers, 
AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS ~ 
Daily from their 


WORKROOMS 


AND 
IMPORTATIONS. 


ARE YOU 


COING TO PAINT ? 
THEN USE THE 
AVERILL 


CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White, and allt Colors, 
Mixed Ready for Use, and 
Sold only by the 
Galion. 


uth, 

dreds of the owe residences in Py country have 

atases with it, ane in every case it nus elicit- 
n 


an resid in Se can be 0 . with 
= vie C rd List, free of charge, 
dressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
Cleveland,O. 
JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHART., Baltimore, Md. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f’s Oo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 70, 72 and 74 Wooster St. 
(Between Broome and Spring Streets) 
NEW YORK. 


ful aztention will be given to the FURNISH 
a CHURCHES, PUBLIC PRIVATE RESI- 
DENCES, etc., and for special purposes will 
be submitted when required. 
N. B.—The Broadway cars a our warerooms in 
going down town. 


VW A.WILLARD & CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street, 
Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


WwW. J. GRAHAM, 


MANOFACTUBRER OF 


LOOKINC-GLASSES. 


No. 
(Above Canal Street). 


N Ww YORK. 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, . E. W. OROWELL, 
Ass't Manager. Manager. 
OFFICES: CAPITAL, 
40 Broad St. & Pall = " 
Mall, London. § $8, 000,000 
U. S. BRANCH: [RE GOLD. 
40 & 42 Pine Stréet, —. 
New York, Incorporated, 1803. 
ELCIN 
GET THE BEST. (ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


PENN’A R. R. Co., GEN’L 
ALTOO TOONA, January 
T. M. AVERY 


Ht National Watch Chicago : 


OFFICE, 


pnd put 


tion and ‘pro to be very reliable time-kee 
In addition these, te a number o 
have been purchased by officers and em- 


atches 
ployés of this Company,al} of whom have been well 
pleased with the efficiency and reguerity © of the 
ovements b ational Watch 


ompany. 
WARD HH. WILLIAMS, 
Gen’! Superintendent. 
2? Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
FIRE AND | D MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B. BENNETT, President. 
ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES EXPE- 


rience, ene , and in ty—Is ive, 
cosmopolitan, an comm wi uarters 
at the center of ulation, its eomplete system of 
bus works . th @ saving 0 e and 


money—IJts eight months’ business: 2,000 
Agencies Established! $700,000 
! and stock al- 
T 
ral an rom to 
give the. ANDES trial and 


yTHEA NECTAR 


TS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit alt tastes. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


want an 
to make # to $20 pe 
sell our new 7 strand ite Wire Clothes 


there is no risk. 
River Wire Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Wa- 
ter St., N. Y.,or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, LI. 


A YEAR, AGENTS 
$1. jo almest 

FORD’ N FAM KN 


le s to meet every ‘eons of aw Ly hold for 
or work. 00. Send 
stamped enve th full directions. for an il- 
lustrated book. , OA, DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 

President and General Agent, 689 Broadway, N. Y. 
to sell the 


TED—AGENTS 
Home SHUTTLE 8 G 
the wumnder-feed, makes 
The best and pest fami 
cago, Ill., 


Mass.. 
or Bt. Louis. 
month) by the 
E 


ENITTING MA 
toa, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
WCOODRUFF’S IMPROVED PATENT 
EART CLOSET 
$6.50 to $11. 


A. DRAPER, : Sole Agent, 
40 Cortlandt St.,' New York. 


Ri Ribbon Hand Stamps 


OF EB D AND DESCRIPTION 
SEAL MONOGRAMS, &c, 


the 
5° TOW EK, 252 Broadway, 


8 O'CLOCK. 


| 
ATTRACTION No. 4, TAB &(o 
ROAD 
gia 
| 
2 
| 
ea 
the hands of its engine-men, eigt 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
¥ 
4 
| 
ARNOLD CONSTA 
— NEW YORK. — 
| 
= 2a 
3 


